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“Tr DOES NOT MATTER NOW HOW 


EILY DONNER’S CHOICE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Joun Taepsensis walked through the streets 
of Mereland “ the happiest man in Christendom,” 
95 he told himself; for him the soft, May day 
was golden, for success had crowned hia love— 
the love that had grown with his growth, and 
ripened with his ripening manhood. There had 
been a time when he had thought it hopeless, 
had ecarce dared to litt his eyes to his divinity, 
who had seemed as far removed from him as the 


‘sun from the earth. 


ah had not always been a rich man; he 

could look back to hard days that had passed but 

ph tert arene 9 
young enough to enjoy -earn: 

ad to look forward to » long life of happiness. 








I LOVED YOU, OR WHAT VOWS OF CONSTANCY YOU GAVE ME,” SAID JOHN TREDENNIS. 


So he trod the old familiar streets with quick, | 
firm tread and glad heart ; and men meeting him 
wondered at the brightness of his face, the 
exultant light fn the dark eyes, and thought 
**Tredennis had made another lucky hit.” 

John paused at last outside a prim-looking 
house, with a strip of uncultivated ground before 
it. It was very unlovely, and jarred somewhat 
upou his nerves ; but he thought, “ Our home 
shall be a complete contrast to this |” and swing- 

open the gate, went in. Ia what was called 
the “parlour” two women were sitting—one 
old, crabbed and ugly ; the other might have 
been any age, from twenty-eight to forty; was 
pale, with drab hair, eyes of a nondescript 
shade. Both looked up as he entered, and the 


elder said,— 

“You are late, John 1!” The younger rose, and 
set hie tea before him. 

‘*T am rather late, but I've been up to the 
Myrtles, and ‘ciously leave eons yen oe 
looked: so suspicio happy that his mother | 
questioned, — | 





"Did you see the young ladies?” and there 
was @ tone of moreacidity in her volce! “ Butof 
course you did, or you would not have stayed #0 
long. When is Miss Kily going back to her 
aunt!” 

“She fs not going at all. Why should you 
suppose she is? It is now three years since she 
came home,” 

“ What a memory you have for dates, John !" 
the younger woman remarked, ‘‘at least when 
they concern Miss Eily Donner.” 

‘* You're right, Lucy,” with a good-tempored 
laugh ; then he added, gravely, ‘I have a piece 
of news for you, mother, I have spoken to Miss 
Kily to-day, and she has promised to me |” 

Lucy started up, her hand to her ie; eo 
wish you joy,” she eaid with a shrill laugh. ‘I 
wish you joy of your wife, John Tredennis—she 
will make you very happy,” and she hurried out 
of the reom, 

“Mother,” he said, in a bewildered way, 
‘* what is the matter with Lucy ?” 

“You must be blind not to see she cares 
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for you, and I always set my heart on your marry- 
ing your cousiv. She would have made you a 
good, hardworking wife, but you must have a 
lady!” contemptuously ; “a fine lady, used to 
London ways, who will spend your money faster 
than you can earn it, and bring you to beggary ; 
who will look down on your poor old 
mother—— * 

Jobn was about to protest against the whole of 
herspeech, but chécked himself, remembering Eily 





had said, " Don’t ask me to associate with your 
mother, we should quarrel, I know!” so he held 
his peace, and Mrs. Tredennis went on angrily,— 

“Don’t bring her to see me, I should only tell 
her some truths she wouldu’t like to hear, Don’t 
ask me to live with her, because 1 won't ; I'll go 
to the workhouse first.” 

He interrupted her. 

“T shall arrange all for your comfort, and I 
think it best there should be two establishments, 
T should prefer, too, that you and Lucy should 
move into one of the villas in Brooklyn-road ; 
this house is scarcely suitable for you. I have 
felt it long.” 

"Ah! your wife that is to be has already made 
you proud. I won’t move out of my home to 
pleace her, I've lived here ever since your father 
died, and here I mean to die myself—if we don’t 
come to want before then.” 

**Do be reasonable, mother ; just think over 
my proposal, and give me your decision when I 
come home. I’m going back to the Myrtles, but 
I shall be home early.” 

“JT suppose,” Mrs. Tredennis said scornfully, 
*' you'll be diniog late, and keeping fine company 
when you're married, and your wife will care 
more about her dresses and grand friends than 
for you. If you werea poor man she would have 
said uo,” ; 

*T cannot allow you to speak so unjustly of 
Misa Donner,” rather hotly; “you must re- 
member I love her,” 

“And where do you propose living!” she 
asked, a little awed by his manner, 

“ Grove House is for sale ; I thought of buy- 
ing t. Ib is a very pretty place, and the grounds 
are Aecidedly nice ; but of course I shall consult 
Eily iret |” | 

““Groy> House!” almost shrieked Mre, 'Tre- | 
de aie, “ wis it will cost a mint of money.” 

John’s dark facc wore an amused look, and a 
spice of mischief was in his mancer as he said,— 

*' And of course Eily must have 2 carriage; 
the wharf pays better every day, and I can well 
afford it,”’ and be laughed outright, because his 
mother threw up her hands with a gesture of 
horror. 

“ John,” she said, solemnly, “ you must be mad ! 
What does the girl want with a carriage? she 
hasn’t one now. Oh, ehe is an artful miss, and | 
bas »\ayed her game well ; everybody knows old 
Donner will have next to nothivg to leave his 
girls.” 

But John was out of the room, and Mrs. Tre- 
dennis hurried away to Lucy, who was sitting at 
her window with hardset face, and miserable 
eyes. Said Mra. Tredennis,— 

“T want to talk to you about John’s mad- 
ness,” but Lucy said harehly,— 

“Not to-night, I can’t bear it;” and very 
much offended, Mrs, Tredennis dressed herself 
and went to chapel, to pray loudly over John’s 
shortcomings, the ssid Juhn being in bliesful 
ignorance of this, 

He reached the Myrtles, and crossing the lawn 
was met by a rather pretty girl, with yellow 
hair, who told him ‘' Father is out, and Eily is 
in the drawing-room,” so he made his way there, 

A gir! who might have been twenty-one, but 
who looked younger, was lying on a sofa, a large 
white fan in ber hand. She looked over its 
feathery edges at him with an arch glance. 

* Aren’t you sorry to find me alone, Mr. Tre- 
dennis!” she asked softly, aud the grey eyes 
smiled, 

"You know that I am not; but don’t you 
think you could contrive to call me John now ?” 

**Do you think {t would require very much 
Practice, because I am dreadfully tadolent.” 

Jokn laughed, and tried to look over the fan at 





her, but eke managed ib very cleverly, and 


frustrated his design, laughing softly. as he 
said,— 

“You are too dexterous for me, but I shall 
have to take your fan away if you use it as a 
screen,” 

“Can you?” saucily granting him « glimpse 
of her flushed face. “Do you think you have 
sufficient strength to compete with me, I warn 
you I am quite an Amazon.” 

John laughed outright as he glanced down at 
the pretty recumbent figure, the little soft, 
white hands, and rounded arma, 

“Tf you were an Amazon I should not have 
asked you to be my wife, as bi 
women are my aversion,” an 
hands, drew away the fan, and laid his cheek to 
her flushed face, 

**Do you anew, Eily, as be pee kissed me 
yet ?” he whispered, looking into her grey eyes. 

“Do you know,” she retorted, I don’t un- 
derstand the art of kissing in the least, John?” 

‘*T assure you it is very easily learned. I am 
quite competent to teach you that, dear.” 

She flew off to another subject in a way pecu- 
liarly her own. 

“John, have you told Mrs, Tredennis about 
me? If so, what did she say? Tell me”—im- 
periously—" and at once. I am curious.” 

Jobn’s dark face flushed. 

“ Yes, I told her,” and paused, and Eily, with 
mock impatience, said,— 

“Tam waiting to hear, Was it something 
very di ble ; and are you afraid I shall be 
angry? Allow me toassure you I am too indo- 
lent to indulge in passion of any sort,” 

‘She said,” he began slowly, ‘‘I ought to 
have chozen a wife whose birth and standing 
were not superior to my own; she even recom- 
mended one to me as industrious econo- 
mical,” } 

Kily burst into a perfect ripple of laughter. 

** John, I am neither ; wrens let me 
and marry the other woman!” Then, er sg 
“ Was that all Mrs, Tredennis said about me? 
Ah ! I see by your face it wae not, but if it pains 
you to disclose the rest I'll not wish i$; only, 
John, in future remember you are not to talk of 
my superior birth and standing. It is nonsense, 
I was born to my position; you have raised 
yourself to it, consequently J am inferior to you 
ad having done nothing,” 

“Tam afraid that is sophistry ; but what a 
way you have of comforting a man and making 
him think better of himeelf. Eily, my darling, 
do you know how long I have loved yout” 

“No!” toying with a button on his coat; 


“will you tell me!” her face flushing more” 


dee ply. 
* Ever aince you came home from.echool, bub 


| then I had no hope of winning you.” 


‘Why, John, you have loved me five 
years !’’ with a pretty, surprised air; “I was 
only sixteen then.” 

‘*T used to walk by the Myrties often,” he 
continued, ‘‘in the mere hope of seeing you ; 
and when you went to town I felt as though the 
best part of me had gone from me, Your siz 
months of absence seemed an eternity to me 
and I had no means of knowing when you would 
return. I wondered, too, if you would come back 
changed.” 

“ And did 1?" nob lifting her eyes to his pas- 
sionate dark face. .‘‘ If so, was the change an im- 
provement?” and then she suddenly flashed an 
arch glance at him through her. lashes. 

“You were changed, but ‘not as I feared you 
would be, You were more in waye 
and speech, but just the same kind, good girl 
as when you left Mereland, All, the six 
months you were away I used to torture. myself 
with the idea you would return the . ised 
wife of a man who would be more worthy of 
you than Was there no one who loved you 
there 1” : 

The soft colour faded from her face, but she 
looked up steadily into his eyes—“ Why. do you 
ask that! Did you hear any rumours about me, 
John? Did the Mereland gossips tell you I 
flirted outrageously—that I was quite a society 
girl? Confess now, and I will absolve you,” 

“ They did not say these things of you ; but they 
did say you had made a great conqueat, and wer 


‘ ; 





i ak  Paemaiees eee 
soon to be married, Was that true, love?” and — 
his tone was very anxious. the Ett 

For a moment a denial trembled om her lips, _ 
but the next she said, frankly, “ Yes, John, ftwas 
true, but he sinned, and I sent him away. Ihave — 
not seen him since; I never, wish to see Ny 
again. Are you angry with me, John?” as re 
ay thinking thatyon 
» “No, dar bo, I was mS 
could pever have loved re peony Presper ; 
sent bim away ; if you hima you vt 
have forgiven him many sing”? “ ° 

“* Stil) think so,” she said, almost passionately 5 - 
then laughed at her own earnestness, “ Johu,you — 
are so dreadfully serious yourself you will soon 
teach me to be the same, and you know I am 
nothing if not frivolous.” i 

“I don’s wish you to change; but T am 
afraid you will often find me a very dull con- 
panion. I wonder if you will ever oo tired of | 
me, Eily, and wish you bad married that first” . 
man?” : 

“No,” with a shake of her head, ‘I shall _ 
never wish that, You are so good, so unselfish, 
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make me expe 
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with men—are you 
even now I may: be play 


“But you are ry i, . 
and taking her hands he « 
neck ; “and if you do not love me so dearly as EF 
love you, yet you care forme very much, or ey 
would not have given yourseld to me, 
want to talk to you of our fui 
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“ Jahn, Joha, you are more good to me than I 


“That is impossible ; but Hily, dear, you think 

py there?” and the look in her 
‘eyes answered him ; so with his arms about her 
ihe went on, “I have thought too, ily, that it is 


should have a carriage, and if there 
ds snychlng 1 more you wish for you must tell 


at she broke out with -piteous. passion, “I 
«cannot take all these things from your hands ; 
“you give me too much, and I give you nothing— 

in return, I have not been accustomed 
to sach luxury: I will not haveit now. Oh, 
~John ! you burden me with your gifts and good- 
-nesa, 


He drew her closer and smiled as ho kissed 
ther. ' Dear, you muet not refuss—remember, it 
will always be my chiefest pleasure to study your 
-wishes, to supply your wants.” 

There. were tears in her eyes as she answered 
“*' Don’6 make me feel my poverty, my un- 
worthiness too keenly. Joho, I want to he 
entirely frank with you. I don’t love you as you 
do me; bat I will try with oll my hears to do so, 
because you are so good to me, so unlike other 
men in your uuselfishness,” and of her own will 
she put her armg about his neck, and drew his 
' down fintil bis face touched hers, “ I want 
to make you happy, dear.” 

And he ssid earnestly, You have already done 
that ; but when will you come to me for life, 


Be 4 

With hidden face she answered, ‘'I will come 
whenever you ask me, John,” and a great 
tumultuous joy filled his heart, and lio his dark 


eyes, 

* Let it bein August, dear. Oh, Eily, how 

thing your life shail be.” 

* John,” in a whisper, shall you ever fall in 
‘your lover-jike observances when—when we are 
married? I have seen always that when folks 
shave been married a little while the husband no 
longer seeks bis wife's society only, no longer 
caresses and makes much of her. Will you grow 
like that # It would not be pleasant. if you did 
—because 





T like to be made much of ;” and fora 
moment she lifted her eyes to his dark face bend- 


ing over her. 

“*} shall never change,” emphatically, “ Your 
bappi shali be my one aim.” 

6 was silent a moment, then a ripple of 
amusement crossed her face, “ Do you know, it 
was only yesterday thab Allie and I saw some- 
thing of a husband’s chivalry, A man and his 
wits came to the kissing-gate. between two fields ; 
the husband passed through firet, and swung the 
gate to, walking on with superb indifference av to 
whether the wife followed or no, Shall you ever 
be like that, John }” , 

“Of couse I shall,” laughing ; “once married 
I shall leave you to take care of yourself.” 

Then he began to talk eagerly of the future, 
which they would share together, with never a 
cloud of dietruat. or anger between them, and 
time sped by on golden wings, It was not until 
Riily remarked that it was late he realised how 
long he had been with her. 

“You must go now!” she said, with that 
pretty, imperious gesture so familiar to him now; 
‘surely you have been here long enough to 
satisfy even you?” as he lingered aud seemed 
‘loth to go, She rose and stood by him, his erm 
sa her walst. ‘' Go now ; we are very early 
oe ” 

“ Elly,” he asked, with an effort, did you 
love that man you told me of to-night 1” 

Jast a slight decrease of colour that John did 
not see, because he waited ber answer #0 
Pre 7) eat I a'gevely gr med 

ut now Lsuppose it was a giclich fancy 
Why did you ask?” eth 

* Because, much as. love you, barren as, my 
life would be without you, if there is another you 
love better than ever you can love me, I will not 
wait gee bound by your promise to me, Remem- 
ber always, my g, that to give you joy I 
‘would forego all my hopes, all my mag |” 

She about him, her heart stirred to its 

depths yee uneelfich devotion; and 










ana oa 
uick throbbing of her heart, and whispered with | weary of feeling myself and unloved— 
. glad pet that ib was so, ‘Are you con- | because you see you always were rs favourite; 


tent with me!” 

She looked , and though her face was 
pale, her eyes with gratitude and edmira- 
tion, “More than content, John. Oh! téach 
me to be worthy of you.” 

An hour later she sat in her room talking with 
her sister, who was lying on a couch, regarding her 
with curious, 

Eily’s bair was loose ei her shoulders, ond 
in her pale blue peignoir she looked pretty and 
childlike ; she in her occupation of brush- 
ing her hair turned to look at Allie; ‘' Your 
covgratulations seem very faint and cold; I 
think you don’t approve the step I have taken,” 

“Tam afraid I cannot, Of course Jobn Tre- 
dennis is very rich, and in manners a gentleman ; 
but—his birth, Eily—you should have remem- 
bered that.” pbs 

“ With you good birth covers a multitude of 
sins ; with me the case is very different.” 

‘What will Aunt Maitland say when she hears 
of your engagement? I am sure she will be 
angry!” 

Eily laughed lightly. ‘‘Her anger will not 
affect me; and, in a matter of this kind, n0 one 
buat the man and woman is concerned—no one 
has a right tointerfere between them.” 

“ Have you really forgotten your first love?” 
9 a lifting hereelf on her elbow to look 
at Eily. 

The young girl’s face paled a little; but she 

samammien 8 ly, “* Whether I have or not I 
don’t intend speakiog or thinking of him, It is 
<0 John 8 deliberate wrong ; please remember 
t is ” 
"T think come of your notions are very absurd, 
Eily; who but yourself would have jilted 
Roland? He only sinned as many another man 
has ae ; why should he not win forgive. 
ness?” 


“The ill-taste of your remark must be appa- 
rent to yourself; now I will say no more of 


"Very well,” huffily ; ‘'l suppose you don't 
object to discussing Mrs, Tredennis, your future 
mother }” 
“Don’t sneer, Allie,” EHily said, lightly; “I 
= quite ready to discuss her now and at any 
me.” 5. 
‘fAren’t you frightened when you think of 
her? What will your friends say of her?” 
“Yn all probability they will never meet her, 
I have told John plainly he must not expect me 
to frequent her houge, or that she shall become a 
daily visitor at mine,” 
You are calm in your way. I should have 
thought you would have left such uvpleasant 
things to discuss after marriage ; John might 
have objected to taking you on such terms.” 
“My dear Allie,” earnestly ; ‘‘I wish to be 
perfectly open with John ; I do not wish him to 
marry me in a state of iguorance as to my plans 
for the future ; and, remember, I marry him, 
not, his family...Ob1" breaking into a smile, 
**T don’t think [could ‘cotton’ to Lucy, as the 
Americans would oy John tells me she fs only 
twenty-six, and she looks forty.” 
J} think, my dear; I would rather not be you,” 
Allie said, consolingly; “his mother and cousin 
will certainly make mischief between you, and 
‘you'll wish yourself Eily Donver again.” 
**T refuses to believe I shall ever regret. this 
step ;.and John is not likely to change.” 
“Tm glad youare so sure of him. Do you 
love him, Eily? Come, confess the truth, to me 
‘at least 1” se 
Kily passed her with steady eyes and grave, 
sweet face. “I like him very, very much ; [am 
intenreiy grateful to him, and I admire his truth 
and unselfishness ; ‘liking, gratitude, aud admi- 
| ration won’t make « bad foundation to build 
conjugal ha 3 upon, Perhaps some day 
(oh | with all my heart. hope this) I shall love 
him ae he loves me,” and when she paused Allie 
eaid, almost cynically, — 
* That sounds Very well, bat if John Tredennis 
had. been a poor man .would you have married 
him then?” 
“* If he had asked me (which I doubt), I should 


and if either of you care oy for me, you hide 
your love well. Iam glad that John loves me; 
he gives me a sense of comfort and rest I find in 
no one elee~and I do not think I shall bea bad 
wife, or make him ever unhappy,” to all of which 
Allie listened with wonderful calmness; and 
when Eily had finished she rose, shook out her 
dress, and said,— 

“Well, I am tired, so will wish you good- 
night, and I only hope you won’t regret this 
ste ! ” 


p 

Kily finding herself alone, unlocked a desk, and, 
taking from it a emali packet of letters and » 
portrait of a man, laid them before her.. She was 
atongly tempted to rend the letters through for 
the fast time, to kiss the pictured, face, but she 
told herself it would be wronging John Tredennis, 
and resolutely resisted the inclination. 

She pulled down the chandelier, and holding 
the letters one by one watched them burn in the 
gas ; lastly, she took the portrait, and her heads 
trembled like a leaf; her face grew ghastly and 
looked old, and her breath came fast as the fame 
leapt about and destroyed it. 

Soon the only tokens of her past life lay ab 
her feet in a charred and blackened,mass, The 
sight seemed to break her pride, and she threw 
herself face downwards on her bed aad sobbed 
piteously,— 

"Oh! love, love |.” and again ‘* Poor John! 
poe John ! if I could forget—oh ! teach me to 
orget 1” 

A few days later John told her he had pur- 
chased Grove House, and soon the preparations 
for the wedding went on merrily; and, despite 
sueers and scoffs ab home, John Tredennis was a 
very happy man. As each day passed Kily grew 
more kind, more gracious, and he told himeelf at 
last he was loved even as be loved her. 

Mre, Maitland came down to Moreland and 
reasoned with her niece, tried to e her to 
change her decision, but Eily only answered 
steadily, — 

" John loves me and I shall keep. my word,” 
and Mr, Donner, who caw what good things the 
marriage would bring his daughter, became her 
ally, so that Mrs, Maitland went away offended. 
Allie bad described John’s mother graphically to 


.| her aunt, so at parting she asked Eily,— 


“If Mra. Tredennis presents herself at Grove 
House when you are entertaining, what will you 
dot” 

To which Eily anawered with new, sweet 
dignity, — 

“Teahould receive her as John's mother, nor 
forget for a moment that I am a lady!” 


CHAPTER II. 


May had again come round, and John and 
Eily were no longer bride and bridegroom, for 
they had been married in the previous August as 
had been arranged. They were staying at Ride- 
well (a stall place twenty miles from Mereland) 
as the guests of a certain Mr. and Mre. Lestur- 
geou, young married couple, 

Eily was just the same mischievous, laughing, 
fascinating Eily asin the days when John first 
knew and loved her, and he was:as lover-like in 
ways and speech as when firat he wooed her. 
Even Allie Donner was compelled to confess they 
were a model couple, and Mra, ‘a 
guests all vied in making much of them, 

It was a lovely warm day towards the close of 
May, and Ejly sat with her hostess in a shady 
nook of the garden. Mra. Lesturgeon was busy 
with a piece of embroidery ; Hily sat with loosely 
clasped hands listening to her flow of worda. 

‘* We are to have another arrival this evening, 
I bope you will like him, as he is a favourite 
with us,” 

‘Oh! ibis a gentleman! Describe him; you 
are rather good at that sort.of thing.” 

“Thank you, -Hily. Well, he is tall and 
broad-shouldered—a regular Hercules, with fair’ 
hair and moustache and deep violet eyes, aud, 
added to his other charms, he is rich—awfully 
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which his title of captain sgrees well. How do 
you think Cuwsptain Roland Staines sounds, 
dear }” holding her embroidery in a better light. 

White as snow was LHily’s face, and her eyes 
grew dark with sudden fear and angu'sh, She 
put up one hand to screen herzelf from Mrs. 
Lesturgeon’s glance, and then said, im an un- 
ateady voice,— 

“It isa pretty name, and J have often heard 
it. I used to know Captain Staines very well ; 
but when I knew him he was not rich, and 
seemed to have no expectation of ever being #0,” 

“Ob! his money came from a most un- 
looked-for quarter, I believe. I wonder he 
doesn’t warry now. They say he is fastidions ; 
they eay, too, some girl jilted him, and he still 
clings to her memory.” 

“ What unfashionable constancy !” and Kily’s 
volee sounded harsh and discordant. ‘I quite 
wish to see him syain ; your words have roused 
my curiosity.” ‘Then she lay back for a few 
moments, and tried vainly to bring the colour to 
her cheeks again and the smiles to her lips, 
Presently Mrs. Lesturgeon looked up. 

“How white you are, my dear! Are you 


And Eily, rising, answered,— 

**T am nob very well, If you will excuse 
me I will go back to the house,” 

“ Shall I come with you!” with kindly anxiety 
in tone and manner, 

“No, no, thank you; it is not necessary. I 
think the heat has been too greatfor me. I shall 
soon be my usual self,” and she went with slow 
ateps to the house and up to her own room 
There she sat down upon her bed and buried her 
face In the pillows, whilst a cry rose in her 
dull heart, 

‘I cannot meet him! I cannot meet him!” 

Then she tried to think of John, of all his 
goodness, love, and generosity. She looked at her 
wedding-ring, and, kissing it, prayed mutely she 
might yet come to love him as hedeserved. One 
by one the slow tears trickled down her cheeks 
and fell upon her clasped hands, whilst all the 
light had gone from her eyes, and her lips were 
tremulous. Long she sat thinking of the past 
and all that lay between her and it, and she 
woudered in a dull way if it could be her duty 
to tell her husband what Ronald Staines had 
been to her 

Then she thought of his grieved look when 
he should hear her story, thought of all the pain 
be would sufter, and determined to keep her 
secret safe. She would only tell him that once— 
ahi eo long ago it seemed!-—she had known Roland 
—they had, in fact, been friends ; bat as she 
thought thus the first dinner-bell rang, and she, 
springing up, began to dress hastily. 

Presently John came in, and taking her face be- 
tween his hands, he said, anxicusly,— 

“ily, what is the matter? You have been 

ing.” 

**Yes, 1 have been very stupid, I felt over- 
weary and nob very well, and indulged in the 
feminine luxury of tears. I don’t often do that, 
so you must forgive me, dear.” 

“ T am afraid,” very gravely, “you are far from 
well, Shall I exsuse you to Mrs, Lesturgeou ! 
You are unfit to go down.” 

Bat Etly langhed. 

“Oh, I am better, now, dear ; and do you sup- 

, John, I should allow you to go down by 
yourself? By the way, I have some news for you; 
a very old acquaintance of mine is expected to 
arrive this evening -- Captain Staines. I met 
him at my Aunt Maitland’s,” and she looked 
steadily into his eyes as she spoke, 

“T shall be pleased to meet any friend of yours,” 
John said, putting his arm about her, and 
ma her upturned face, ‘' Love, we are very 
happy!” 

“Yes,” clinging to him more than ever now 
that other love was so scon coming, and her heart 
was heavy with scarcely defined fear. 

"You have nothing left to wish for, Kily ” and 
she answered, softly,— 

“Nothing ; your goodnees to me makes that 
impossible. Ob, my dear-husband, how much I 
owe you!” and when he saw her eyes were full 
of tears he shook her playfully. 

** Come, little wife, I won’t have you spoil your 








looks, Captain Statues will think you hsve made 
an unhappy merriage, and wil! be for calling me 
oud ” 


But Roland Staines did not arrive unti! the 
following morning,acd Jobn was out walking with 
Eily, ro Mrs, Lesturgeon lured him into the gsr- 
den, talking gaily and pleasantly the whole 
while, 

‘I have a friend of yours staying here now,” 
she eald, as they drew near a girl in a pink 
dress. 

“A friend of mine?” questioningly. “ Who 
is it, please? I am not good at gu " 

“Mrs, Tredennis,” and she laughed at his 
puzzled look. ‘* Are you going to say you don’t 
remember her? That is hardly gallant, You 
are the fireb man I ever knew forget her.” 

“I positively don’t remember the name,” 
pulling his tawny moustache in perplexity. 
“What was her maiden name? That may recall 
her to my mind.” 

“T shall not tell you,” with an arch smile, 
“ You must guess. Now let me introduce you to 
Miss Anderson; she {fs a nice girl and an 
heiress,” 

The Captain looked lugubrious, 

“Ts this another design upon young affec- 
tions! Positively, my dear Hi, Sten Day I 
am afraid of you,” with a comical expression in 
his eyes. 

But the little lady hurried him ruthlessly to 
the girl in pink, and an introduction was gone 
through ; then the hostess hastened away, and 
the captain was constrained to sit beside Miss 
Anderson, who did nob appear averse to the 
arrangement. 

“Doyou know many of the people here?” 
she asked, lifting a pair of bright hazel eyes to 
hie. , 

“ Not one, with the exception of our host and 
Hostess ; oh! and a certaiu Mrs, Tredennis, of 
whom I haven’t the faintest recollection, but 
Mrs. Lesturgeon says she is an old friend of 
mine, 8o I suppose it is all right.” 

“Ob! if you have ever met Mra, Tredennis 
you. could not forget her, She haunts one.” 

‘That is what Mrs. Lesturgeon said. Tell me 
about the lady im question, Is she young and 
pretty ?”’ 

“She is young, but not what I call pretty, 
If you etay to criticise her features you won't 
find one perfect one, and yet all the men and 
most of the women rave about her. She has a 
way of seeming pretty, fs very clever, fascinating, 
lively, and is much sought after. Her husband 
is a complete contrast to her, tall, grave, dark ; 
a gentleman in carriage and speech, but not by 
birth,” 

“Tam more than ever certain Mrs, Lestur- 
geon is mistaken; no part of your atory is 
familiar to me, but it interests me, and you will 
find me a very willing and attentive listener.” 

‘Well, I believe they are greatly atteched 
each to the other, though I can never think what 
induced her to marry him ; perhaps the fasci- 
nating Mra, Tredennis was less artless than she 
seems, and took her suitor’s wealth into con- 
sideration, However that may be, they seem 
mutually satisfied, and he is very proud of her ; 
they say she is the belle of her native piace ; 
do you know it—Mereland!? It is only twenty 
miles from Ridewell.” 

Just the merest change in the Captain’s voice 
and face as he said,— 

“T have heard of it, often, and think now I 
know who the lady in question is. Was her 
name Eily Donner }” 

“Yes ; as you do know her, is it impertinent 
to ark if you think her so very, very pretty ?” 

“It is so long since I saw her that I hardly 
dare venture an opinion. I met her at her 
aunt’s, and I believe she made quite a sensation 
that season. Most folks called her pretty.” 

Miss Anderson looked disappointed, but she 
brightened again when the Captain asked in an 
interested tone,— 

** Who is Mr. Tredennis ?” 

“A self-made man; quite of the people, you 
know. He owns a coal wharf, and is looked upon 
asa millionaire; but Mrs, Maitland was very 
angry when Eily Donner married him. Oasaptain 
Staines, they are now coming into the grounds, 





= 
= og think she has altered since you saw - 
r ” 


“Not much,” quietly. ‘How surprised she 
will be to meet Ba here,” x 

“Ob! no. Mrs, Lesturgeon told her yester- 
o were expected, and she at once recog- 
nised your name as that of an o!d acquaintance, 
She is not looking well this morning,” as Hily 
drew nearer, and she saw how white her facy 
was. She spoke rapidly to John, and then they 
came forward together. 

eer Staines rose and advanced to meet 
them, ’ 

Eily extended the tips of her fingers to 
and ‘bey see ser se + acter ont an 
soon were all laughing an ing 7 

“ Mrs, Tredennis, you are ecarcely altered_in 
the least since I used to meet you.” i 

An almost resentful look leapt into her eyes, 
but she answered, gaily,— 

“T must thank you for the implied compli- 

. It is my one desire to retain my youth- 
fulness, I've a decided horror of growing old ;° 
ask Mr. Tredennis if it ien’t so?” 

“T need no confirmation of your words,” fm - 
the same light way. ‘‘ Most women feel so, but 
few will confess it.” Then drifting into another 
subject, ‘‘I have not yet had time to ask if 
Donner is well, or if she is still Miss Donner.” 

“ She ie well, thanks, and still at home 
my father. I must beg you to excuse me 
as I have some letters to write.” She rese as 


32°F 


wife, and vice vers¢, We call them love-birds,’”” 
laughing. ‘Just now you spoke of Miss 
Donner, do you kuow her well?” lifting ques- 
tioning eyes to the bronzed, face, 

‘‘Not so well as Mrs, Tredennis, If I 
member rightly she is a very blonde, 
Iam rather surprised to hear she is 
married ; one or two men I knew used 
about her.” 

“ Ah! yes; but was it not before th 
her? She has had admirers, but I 
never had a lover ; she is too cold, too 
excite an Nag wobuolyy ory vote 
take tive pleasure (in cold way 
ing pain to others, and she does not improve 
time. wie 

and 
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* Tam afraid,” Roland said, lazily, 
are an acutely observant i A 
only you to be merciful in your summary 
me to the next comer. Endow me at least w 
one virtue.” ' 

Mies Anderson laughed again. 

** You need not be afraid, women are 
more merciful to men than to their own 
though ‘a _— Ps so I am un % a 
imagine. taines, are you ig 
Flower Siew to-meiew ? It is held in 

“T have promised to obey Mrs, 
all things ; if she commands !t I must go, 

“Tt is the firat show of the season this 
county and if the day is fine will be en , 

The next day was bright and hot asa July day 
and at breakfast, John Tredennis, after 
his letters, informed his hostess he must run 
down to Mereland on business. 

That lady exclaimed against such a proceed- 


‘x 

“ Why, you can’t get back for the show. Eily, 
‘ ell ‘bo gia ” the wife 
‘T can, young 

said, turning her face iontae John. “ Isn’t it 

possible }” 
‘No, Eily; I am awfully sorry because I had 

— myself the pleasure of taking 

ere,” 
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Tredennis! ily will be quite distfaite without 
“TI shall come by an early train ; it reaches 
Ridewell a little je four, I believe, Mrs Le-. 


sturgeon. ” 

‘Then I shall leave the port fig Beep 
am here to meet you ” Hily said, 

Mies Anderson wondered at the a 
frown on Captain Staines’ brow, and the 
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flash in his eyes, She leant a little towards him 
and asked,— 

“Has anything vexed you? Are we too frivo- 
lous for you? I really did not think soldiers were 
much given to gravity.” 

Roland smiled. 

“Neither are we. Why did you fancy I was 
— | # and what did you euppose had vexed 
me . 

* Oh! I don’t know, but for a moment you 
looked quite terrific. I had serious ideas of ex- 
changing my seat with Mr. Fairburn ; if you were 
not angry you were thinking deeply.” 

* That Is a fault of mine,” with mock penitence, 
“which I must strive to check. There is no time 
for thought in this nineteenth century ; we live 
too much fn a hurry.” 

Eily walked to the station with John, and 
sauntered slowly homewarda, half afraid lest she 
should meet Roland Staines ; but he was nowhere 
visible, and she did not see him egain until they 
meb at the luncheon-table. It was rather a hur- 
ried meal that day, as the girls had to dress for the 
show, a ~ went to their room as soon as etiquette 

w, 

After a somewhat lengthened period they began 

one by one to join the gentlemen who were grow- 
impatient of the delay. 

and Mrs, Lesturgeon came down together; 
the former wearing a grey dress with a suggestion 
of crimson at the throat and waist ; she stood a 
moment leisurely buttoning one long glove, and 
Mre. Lesturgeon, glancing round, raw Roland a 
little apart from rest, 

She motioned him to her side. 

" Captain Staines, I shall’ place Mre. Tredennis 
under your care. Ib is rather fortunate Mr, Tre- 
dennis was called away, or you would be one of 
three.” 

Roland moved to Eily’s side; she had finished 
struggling with her glove, and now looked up at 
him, ber face a shade paler, He made an almost 


deprecatory gesture, 
"I hope you will find me an: fiicient if nota 
brilliant escort,” he said, gravely, and then they 


went out together 

He saw that Eily’s bandstrembled alittle as she 

o her sunshade and adjusted it so adroitly 

he could not see her face. He tried to find 
some commonplace with which to break the silence 
but could not; and it was she who spoke first in 
clear tones, 

‘This is very absurd, Captain Staines+-our 
silence, I mean. Cannot we effect a change of 
ercorts? Miss Anderson looks bored by Mr, 
Fairburn, I like him, and am vain enovgh to 
fancy he prefers my society to hers,’ and Roland 

at her sudden conventional manner, 

“ Of course, Mrs, Tredennis; if you wish me 
to make such an audacious proposal I will do so, 
though Iam afraid Miss Anderson will aunihi- 
late me, I/-ncy she can be very terrible. I am 
extremely you find me so dull a companion, 
an‘ will go if you wish it,” 

“ Oh 1” she answered, coldly, “I am pérfectly 
indifferent ; if you elect to remain with me I 
have no doubt we shal) coatrive to live through 
the afternoon despite the silence.” 

And the man’s heart cried out to be near her 
once. She might be cold, scornful, insolent if she 
a to be with her would recompense him 


pain, 

He had never hoped to touch her hand or look 
into her mee again, and now these golden gifts 
were his for the taking. 

But the effort to avoid weg, Boge speech of 
the dead past, the cepa ll Eily was o 
wife, and so put away from for ever, made 
his manner constrained and awkward, so that his 
teplies to her light words were often very wide of 
the psn 

never once forgot the gulf between them, 
but she bridged it over so iy that Roland 
the old love was 





had not deserved this torture, and longed to catch 
her hands and tell her she had wronged him in 
the past, that he had never been the wretch she 
had thought. 

But of what avail would his confession be? 
She did not love him now, and she was a wife. 

The long, hotafternoon wore by, and to Roland 
it seemed that it would never end ; but just when 
the band struck up “ Once Again,” Kily said,— 

“TI think I will go back to the house now, 
Captain Staines, I promised to meet Mr. Tre- 
dennis on his return, No, I will not take you 
from this ‘madding crowd.’ I can g>alone.” 

But he persisted, and she yielded with a careless 
grace that had grown upon her since the days 
when they had met and loved ; and, oh! bitter 
thought, since they had parted—she in intensest 
scorn, he in ar ger and wounded love. 

In almost utter silence they reached the house, 
and Eily, pausing on the stepe turned to dismiss 
him ; but a sudden violent storm of passion came 
upon him and urged him, with resistless force, to 
t 

Why should he not clear himself? Ib would 
cost her buta passing pang to know all she had 
made him suffer. She did not love him, and it 
would be some consolation to him to know she 
saw him once more upright and true, not 
fouled and degraded, He would speak, His 
voice came hoarsely and heeitatingly on the soft 
May air; his eyes were wild, and on his brow 
were t beads of agonising sweat. 

i3 Tredennis, I have something to say to 
you ; give me half-an-hour. I won't trouble you 
again,” 

They had entered now, and she, turning, con- 
fronted him with proud, calm face and steady 


eyes, 

** Captain Staines, you cain have nothing to 
tell that I should care to hear,” her voice clear 
and cold. 

He made a passionate gesture. 

"In justice to myself I demand a hearing,” 
and, with au imperious look she remembered all 
too well, he flupg open the library door, and 
without a word she entered. He followed her, 
and wheeled a chair up for her. She sat down, 
and raised ateady eyes to bis ; but her face had 
grown paler, and the bands upon her lap 
trembled. Roland stood leaning his elbow upon 
the mantel, looking down at her, whilst his 
breath came thick and fast, and the heart within 
bim was almost bursting with its love, its mad- 
ness, and despair. 

“Mr, Tredennis will return shortly ; I ho 
you will not detain me long,” aud her voice did 
not break. » 

And iv a little alcove, divided from the library 
by curtains, John Tredepnis, wearied out by the 
business of the day, lay dezing. 

“TI did not intend to vindicate myself—it 
seemed foolish, av I should gain nothing by it ; 
but to-day I feel myself iacapable of bearing the 
7 and contumely you have so long made me 


*Tf,” said Eily, “you intend rehearsing the 
past I shall leave you, It is wronging Mr, Tre- 
dennis,” 

**Tt is not,” he answered, fiercely. “ What I 
have to say the whole house might hear, save for 
one thing, which concerns another's name. You 
badger me in the past ; it’s my right to clear 
myself,” 

“I do not see how you can do that, or what it 
will Poe hag if you can,” coldly aud concisely. 

“It at least give me back your esteem, 
will win for me your pity, which is all I ask, 
On te morning on which we parted I vowed 
not to see you again, having learned you could 
not trust me. J certainly sbould not bave 
sought you, but fate has thrown us together 
again, and I will speak.” 

John Tredennis stirred, yawned 9 little, and 
opened bis eyes, aroused by a voice which he re- 
cognised as Roland Stainer. He half rose in bis 
chair, but another voice smote the silent air 
clearly and coldly,— ; 

“ When we parted you became as one dead to 
me—the dead do not wake again.” 

It was Eily who epoke, and John felt be- 
wildered, and still averse to playing the part of 


eavesdropper ; he left his chair and made_a for- 
ward step, gum tthe 

Then something seemed to hold him back, and 
he stood silent and motionless, 

"Tt does not matter now how I loved you, 
or what vows of constancy you gave me; all 
that is past now, Mre. Tredennis, and I have but 
my stony to tell, then we will each go our ways 
again,” i 

John’s heart throbbed against his side, What 
did those words mean, ‘‘ vows of constancy you 
gave me’? 

“T know my conduct looked black to you, as 
it did to others, but I had not the claim on their 
trust that I had on yours. In all and through 
all you should have kept your faith in me——” 

“Against the evidence of my own senser?” 
scornfully, and John heard the rustling of her 
dress as though she had risen to go, 

‘©Yes, Did I not assure you I would explain 
all in a short time, but you would not wait? Ib 
is true I was seen at theatre and concert, In 
street and park with another woman—~~” 

“ And she a light woman,” Hily Interrupted, 
her voice stirred by sudden, violent anger. 

“You are right; would to Heaven it was 
not so, Mrs. Tredennis, that woman was my 
sister. 

“Oh!” she cried—-and John shivered ab the 
anguish in her tone—‘‘are you lying to me 
now?” 

“Upon my honour, no. 
dennis, 
you have heard all.’’ 

She sat down, and hid her face in her hands, 
and Roland went on,— 

“Tecan almost find it in my heart to be glad 
that you so soon forgot your love for me; it has 
saved you much suffering,” 

She did not speakydid not look up at him, so 
he went on,— 

“Thad no brothers, and only one sister, avd 
as you know already, my father was Rector of 
Islebury, a poor man, and a feeble one, My 
sister was mavy years younger than J, and was 
very beautiful, dark as a Spaniard, and wayward 
as a spoiled child, 

“Oar poverty fretted her, and she grew irri- 
table and exacting, aud her conduct was charac- 
terieed by a levity that caused my father deepest 
anxiety. It came to his ears that she was 
perillfog her good name by foolish flirtations and 
idle wanderings with men whose society mosb 
women shunned, 

‘tHe reasoned with her gently, remembering 
she «ever had a mother’s guidance. But 
Margaret, inateed of promising amendment, 
laughed scornfully, and declared her intention to 
please herself, whoever should suffer through 
her selfishness. 

** He tried to win her to a better mood by love 
and forbearance, but she went farther astray, and 
oue day the old housekeeper told bin: she had 
been eeen walking in the twilight with Lord Kin- 
naird, a profligate and rou/, who was separated, 
but not divorced from his wife, 

“Tt almost broke my father’s heart. He sent 
for Margaret, and told her what he had heard, 
and that it was necessary that she should leave. 
home. 

“Shoe begged him then not to send her to my 
aunt’s, promised all that he demanded, and for a 
few days all seemed to be well. Bub one 
morning they woke to find her gone, She lefta 
heartless note behind, saying she was tired of 
life at the Rectory, and had left it behind her for 
ever ; that she had given herself to her lover, 
Lord Kinnaird ; and it was useless to follow her 
because she would never return, 

" My father was completely broken down with 
the anguish of Margaret’s dishonour ; he took to 
his bed and never ‘eft it again. But he sent for 
me and implored me to find Margaret and bring 
her back. : 


Sit down, Mrs, Tre- 


‘*] went to town, there meeting, loving, and 
winning you. I wae guilty there, I should not 
have epoken to you under euch circumstances. 
When our engagement was yet anew thing I 
found my sister, How can I tell you this,” 

face pale with shame, love, and despair. “She 





bad left Lord Kinnaird, or rather he had thrown 


You will give me your pity, I feel, when 
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her off, and she was leading a life of misery and 
degradation, 

“T implored her to return home. She refused. 
Nothing seemed to touch her heart, and she 
constantly eluded my vigilance, uvtil at last I 
found it needful to accompany her to all her 
favourite haunts, Of course, such a thiog could 
not be kept secret long, and I knew that it had 
come to your ears, 

“Teaw the growing doubt and fear in your 
eyes, but could not find it in my heart to divulge 
Margaret's shame, I was doing my best to per- 
suade her to emigrate. Some friends of ours 
were going to Canada, and offered to take charge 
of her; and at last I thought I had won her over 
to my plan. I told myself when she was once 
away I would explain all; bub that same night 
we went to Drury Lane, and you were there,” 

He paused, and there was a silence so great 
that John feared they would hear his deep 
breaths. 

“You believed the worst, and sent me away. 
T should not have spoken now but for the fact 
that my father is dead, and Margaret, too; she 
died nine months ago, impenitent, hard, wayward 
ashe had lived. At the last she refused to go 
to Canada, and I was compelled to take her with 
me to whatever town I was stationed in. 

“ Judge if my life has been an easy or pleasant 
one. I never meant to speak of this, but the 
craving to clear myself to you grew upon me 
until if became a passion. My confession can 
hurt no one now, save myself, upon whom the 
shame falis; and if it has won for me your 
pity —”’ 

**Oh!” she broke out wildly, ‘ forgive— 
forgive me, if you can!” and there was some- 
thing in her voice that made Jolmn’s face pale, 
= his hands dropped to his side clenched and 
stiff. 

“ Heaven knows I did that long ago,” sorrow- 
fully ; “ perhaps I was wrong to expect so much 
faith, Mrs, Tredennis, Now that you know all, 
and can judge what I have borne so long in 
silence, now that you are happy, you can afford 
to think kiadly of me. ‘They say that be is good 
vo you, and that you are devoted to him heart 
and soul,” 

He looked down at the upturned, ghastly face 
and streaming eyes, and’ staggered back at the 
revelation he saw there, 

“No, no,” he cried,. with outspread hands; 
“not that, Kily—not that !—I—I thought you 
had forgotten,” and he turned away from her, a 

cad horror in bis heart. 

She rose, and went blindly towards him. 

“ Oh,” she wailed, and her. husband, hearing, 
shivered, “if you had not told me this! Why 
have you recalled the past? Why have you 
shown me my soul}. Roeland, you must go away 
after this ; when you have read all that I have 
hidden so long—so long, we cannob meet as 
acquaintances. For my sake, for his dear sake, 
go t~ Oh, if you knew all he has been ond is to 
me, all the love and gifts he has showered upon 
me—me, so unworthy of it all |” 

Roland turned and clasped her hands in his. 

**T will go!” he said. ‘' We must never forged 
what is due to him. I wich I had not crossed 
‘your path again; I wish I had not spoken! To 
morrow, When you come down I shall be gone 

Good-bye!” 

He lifted her hands and kissed them once, 
because she was Jobu’s wife he dared nob kis: her 
lips. 

" Good-bye!” he said, once more, and shiver- 
ing away from him, she moaned,— 

“Good-bye!” and sank again into her chair, 

At the door he paused, looked at her with 
terrible, regretful yearning, then went out, and 
she sobbed in a dreadful undertone,— 

“Oh, John! John! my good, kind John} 
Heaven grant you may never know!” 

The man in the alcove heard her cry ; but he 
gbood still in the same attitude, with a vast 
despair in his eyes. 

“John! John!” she wailed again, and his 
face worked convulsively. 

Then he heard her rise and leave the library, 
closing the door bebind her, <A terrible groan 
broke from his lips. He staggered forward like 
one etruck with mortal sickaeas, and, falling {nto 





his chafr, between clenched teeth spoke her name 
desperately, and threw his hands wildly above 
his head, 

It had come upon him so suddenly, this know- 
ledge that she had\never loved him, and he had 
been so sure of her heart, had lived solely in the 
atmosphere of what he had deemed her love ; it 
had’ environed him, breathed into his life until it 
was his life. 

He sat long try to collect his thoughte, 
trying pitifully to believe he had misunderstood 
her words, her tone ; but he could not so deceive 
himself. oe 

He heard light steps and merry voices in 
hall, and knew the party had returned from. the 
Flower Show. Their gay tones jarred upon his 
over-strained nerves, and he groaned,— 

"'T cannot bear these things.”’ 

Then he heard the dinner-bell, but he did 
not go to dress, He stayed on in his hiding- 
place, and but one thing was clear to him, and 
that was—Eily must never know he had learned 
her secret. It would take from her all the little 
joy that remained to her, so he told himself; and 
he must spare her all pain, ‘ 

The strong, true, unselfish heart P revives over 
her with passionate pity, that was almost divine, 
and the love he bore her seemed but to deepen, 
despite ite hopelessness. 

Very late in the evening he leaned out of the 
window, and heard Kily talking to Miss Anderson 
in her usual calm way. Her face was a shade 
paler, and she seemed languid; but there was 
no sign of agény in her eyes, no trace of suffer- 
ing left upon her. 

“I am concerned about Mr. Tredennis’s 
long absence,” she said. ‘‘I shall fetch my 
hat-and cloak, and go to the station, I can’t 
rest here,” 

Miss Andoreon laughed. 

** What a model couple you are. I quite envy 
your happinees,” 

‘ Bily 1” John called, and at the sound of his 
voice she turned, uttered a little cry and ran 
back to the house. - 

Soon her arms were about his neck, whilet she 
asked ,— 

‘*How did you get in unseen? How long 
have you been here {”’ 

“Some little time. I was tired, and came 
here to rest; then [ heard your voice, and called 
you, 

“ How weary you look |” and she clung almost 
pitifully to him. ‘I am afraid you have had a 
fatiguing day.” 

“TI bave rather,” — 
she could nob guess @is he 
broken, 


her genily, and 
art was well-nigh 





CHAPTER IIL 


~ Jonn Taxpennis and hia wife were home 


again, and id was not long before the Mereland 
folk began to notice and gossip about the great 
change in him. Eily was outwardly the same, 
only with John she was tenderer, showed an 
almost painful anxiety to please and minister to 
his wante, and knowing, ashe did from what 
source these feelings sprang, it touched him to 


| keener pity for her, 


He realised what sad compunction she suffered, 
what effurts she made to forget Roland and turn 
to him as the one love of her life. Heresponded 
to all her attempts to please, lavished all the 
love of his great heart on her ; but he could not 
appear the same, even to her, © 

He grew haggard and quieter in his ways and 
speech, because his grief was always present 
with him, never lifted a moment from him, 
In his office he brooded over it ; as he walked 
through the streets it clung aboub and would 
not leave him; {it seemed sapping away his 
very life, 

Mon of business began to attribute his worn 
look and strange silence to unsuccessful s 
tions, whilet the women said Rily did net 
make his home happy or attractive—that her 
extravagance was ing him. 

Some of the latter reports reached John Tre- 
dennis, avd brought a sudden flush to his pale, 
dark cheek, a flash of anger to his eyes. The 








lo companion than L 
a . one, and my bueiuess 
as now,” 

He leaned heavily wu 
spoke, and passed one his’ 
brow as though in paiu, then added slowly and 
distinctly,— 

You may say, too, I am not very well, I 
et er ee 

t y day ow : 
eyea—day by day he told himself the only 
thing he could do was to die out of the way, 
and leave E:ly marry Roland. Ib was. 
always of her he thought, and how to shield and 
save her from fresh woe, 

She was quick to notice the change in him, 
and questioned bim anxiously his 
health, and pressed upon him the 
consulting a doctor, and at last he yielded to her 
entreaties although he said,— 

“ It’s of no use, my darling ; but I will go to 


satisfy you.” 
said there was very little the 
matter with him, but he had got into a low 
way, and uuless he roused himeelf his health 
might suff-r severely. 
ohn smiled sadly enough, and wen back to 
Eily. She saw him walking slowly and wearily 
up the drive, and went to meet him, 3 
She locked her hands about his arm and looked 
up into the kiad, worn face with eyes full of 
pain for him. chal a 
“ Dear,” she said, “I am afraid you are very) 
ill, You must have rest, Tell me what Doctor 
May thinks of you.” a Sia 
He told her word for word, and when he had. 
finished she looked up pale and startled. 
“ John, why are you so unhappy? Is ib that 
I have disappoinied yout” there came a 
piteous quaver ia her low voice; ‘Ob, tell me 
how to please you |” ; 

“ My darling, | am not unhappy, and you have 
left me nothing redbageicas apie, 5 wpe iby 
uid feeling that possesses me, I shall be my. 
ad selt when the autumn comes again.” dhe: 


“His old self! Oh, never any inore—never. 
any more!” he thought. ‘Only from her he- 
must hide this thought.” 


'€ Come in, dear,” Eily eald, softly, “‘and lie, 
down, You shall stay with me bo-day, and the — 
office must take care of iteelf.” ar” 

She spoke with that pretty shade of com: 
mand in her voice thay had always brought a 
smile to his lips in the bygone glad daya; now, 


it only wrung his heart with an aged hap Bon 


he thought how sure he had been 
the couch in her 


that he only had her love, 

She made wie an pag’ Naga 
own room, and sitting down by him, 7 

‘* Now we will have a goo day together, and 
Il am ‘not at hogy: red Large ‘ 

The sunlight ato t an 
touched her pretty hair, the defo white tinagee 
so busy with a strip of embroidery, touched the 
soft cheek, and coade her look well-nigh childish 
in her prettiness and youth. 

John lay locking ab her, all bis soul in his 
eyes, and the faint rays of light that fell upon 
his face showed what cruel ravages grief and 

isappointed love had made on it, 

denly grown conscious of his scrutiny Eily 
turned to look at him, and the c in him, 
came u her withashock. She threw down 
her work, and knelt by him with her arms 
about his neck. 

“Ob, John! John!” she sobbed, “you are 
very ill, ard I did not see it until now!” aud her, 
hot tears fell upon hisface,. 2 = 4° |. 

For one wild moment ib waa’ in hie Boor f 
tell her all—for one wild moment he 


loved him as he had desired ; but ia the next he 
spoke quietly, although with unsteady, tremu 






lous voice. 

“My darliog, [am not ill, You are ala 
yourself without cause,” aud he kissed a 
falling tears. “ Why, Eily, little wife, tt & 
like you to cry 1” and he held her closer, 
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‘She hid her face on his shoulder. 
“If ever I undone anything I should 
do, if ever there\is anything fn me that vexes 
‘ou, tell me, that'{ may changeit, Withall my 
I want to make you happy. Oh, yea, with 
all my heart! All that I have Iowe you; but 
most of all I thank you for your dear love. 
Sometimes a fear comes on me that I show you 
too little of my gratitude, that I do nothing to 


tae 

i Hush } darling |’ steadily enough then, 
although in ble ners rose the cry, “ Gratitude, 
her gratitude, and oh! Heaven, it is her 

love I want.” - 
He lifted ber in bis arms and made her sit very 
near to him, and talked in quiet tones till she 

Then he said,— 


y- 
And glad to please him in anything she hurried 

away, returning soon with the book, 
b made her. choose Enoch Ard:n ? 
‘The sadness of the story stole like a subtle essence 
hall John’s heart and brain as he lay 


list with closed eyes, holding one of Kily’s 
hands in his, 
She read, in tremulous tones, the tale of 


Enoch’s struggies, woes, and sickness, and when 
she came to the words,— 


bid wed me down to what I am ; 


God has bo’ 
grief and solitude have broken me,” 


F 


bent his dark face upon her bosom, but 
no sign of his anguish ; so she came to the 
words, — 


* Bo the strong, heroic soul away, 
ret poe they buried him the little port 
Hed seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


he laid aside the book. 
“{ will read no more to-day—that was too 
Leb me sit, by you and talk to you.” 
go she whiled away the long morning 
with light talk aud low laughter, until John 
all his past pain had been a delusion, 
that she did love him, and his heart was glad, 
In the afternoon he fell asleep to wake at Jast 
& start and find her beside him, and in the 
cool of the evening they walked together in the 
and Jobn aafd,— | 
Pi co been one of the happiest days ia my 
Sate 
And she answered, smiling, — 
vi We will spend many more like this to- 


But at night the cloud fell upon him again, for 
he woke to hear her murmured prayer, ‘Oh ! 
mea true wife to him! Oh! turn my 
heart to him |” and the old despair stole into his 
peat and would nob leave him for a weary 
while, 

Who .ehall tell what pain he bore in oll the 
weary weeks and months that followed, or 
how arduously he atrove to hide it from Eily } 

The summer passed and the autumn came, but 
John looked worn and old, and past pleasures 
were no pleasures to him. 

Late one night, just he was going to his room, 

came a rush of feet and a cry of fire, 
hal paused, snd KEily epoke to him from a 


“John, did you hear that shout!” 

And before he could answer the hall-bell was 
violently rung. 

John ran down and opened it to face a wild- 
ayed man. 

“Mr. Tredennis, your mother’s houre fe on 
fire ; the engines bave not arrived, and we don’t 
Ls if she ig got out, but ‘no one has seen 

er)” : 
_ John cavght up a hat, | 

“* Pll come at once,” and turned to look at Eily, 
who, white with fear, had joined him, ,“My 
darling, good-bye, don’t stop me.” 

The young wife answered with quivering 


p3,— 
Let me go 
Aed Tam hot | 


ik 


i 


b you ! ‘IT eannot stay here, 
ou are beat wt homes Iwill come 


bet it 


She followed him to the door, and her voice 
fell distinctly on the night air,—~ 

“* Take care of yourself, Johv, for my sake!” 

He waved his hand, and vanished in the 
darkness, 

But Eily still stood looking out with a sore fear 
of coming evil in her heart, Presently she heard 
rapid steps and startled voices, and knew that the 
servants were awake, and discussing the fire and 
its cause, 

Oppreseed by an awful senze of Jonelfness she 
went back to the drawing-room, and walked to 
and froin state bordering on distraction, and 
longing for John's return. 

Meanwhile John had reached the scene of the 
fire, and the crowd made way for bim to pase. 

A woman rushed forward and caught his hand, 
It was Lucy. They had not spoken since his 
marriage, but all bitterness and pride were for- 
gotten now. 

«Save her, John!” she cried. Your mother! 
she is in her room ! TI was so frightened I did not 
think of her till I was out wo 

He looked up at his mother’s window, round 
which the flames leapt and roared. It was im- 
possible to hoist a ladder. 

“ Mother !"" he called, and only her piercing 
screams answered him, 

He gave one swift glance round, one loving 
thought to the sweet young wife he had left ; 
then he went quickly forwird. Someone put out 
a detaining hand. 

“Don’t go, Mr. Tredennis; it Is certain 
death.’’. 

He put aside the friendly hand, and with set, 
white face entered the burning house. A rushof 
flames met and almost blinded him as he sprang 
up the smouldering stairs ; his hair was siaged, 
his hands and face burned, but he went on until 
at last he barst into his mother’s room. 

She was crouching in a corner, uttering 
wildest screams, and perfectly helpless in her 
terror. 

“Mother |” he cried, above the hissing sud 
crackling of'the flamer, “‘ Mother ! please Heaven 
I will save you |” 

He eaught her in his arms, and made once more 
for the stairs; the flames had spread, and the 
volumes of emoke almost suffocated bim. The 
agony he suffered from his burns was almost un- 
bearable, and his eyes emarted and stung horribly; 
added to this his mother lay a dead weight in 
his arms, and he had never been a strong mat. 
But he pushed on heroically, and the crowd out- 
side waited with beating hearts and nerves strung 
to their highest tension. 

At last saw his tall figure in the doorway. 
Men ehouted, women sobbed, when all in a 
moment @ mass of burning wall fell with an awfal 
erash, hurling both John and his mother to the 
ground, 

Hundreds rushed forward with eager, helping 
hands, and when they had rescued the bodies a 
doctor stepped out and waved the people back. 

He bent over Mrs, Tredennis, 

“ Dead,” he said, “ but he is alive ; take him 
to his home,” 

Eily waited long for her husband's coming— 
waited until suspense bécame torture, until she 
feared she should go mad with the strange dread 
in her heart. 

She ran upstairs, and catching up her hat and 
closk went down again into the cold night air. 

The flames were subsiding, but the sky was 
lurid, and she grew more nervous at each step ; 
at Jast she turned a sharp corner and heard 
suddenly the measured tramp of feet. With all 
her body’s blood flown to her heart she stood 
still, and soon she could discern figures carrying 
pos cme or noe oem ee ee re their 

was @ solitary igure w at last she recog- 
ised as Doctor May. She darted forward. 

" Doctor, tell me what has ha su 

He started violently, then taking her hand 
laid it on his arm, while the men paused in the 


low. 
ar dear Mra. Tredennis, you must come 
Sac ne ee 
1o.drew bas from him and ran to. the 
ren, recturste Sgurecnd tarred 





(| face,and- threw up ber arms with ama 








enter, and a cry of ** John, my hushand! my 
ear » 

The hearera shivered as her shriek pierced the 
night, and one of them ssid,— 

“ Doctor, for pity’s sake, get her away.” 

She only shivered, and moaned,— 

** John, my dear, my dear |” 

And Doctor May, his kindly face full of sym< 
pathy, entreated,— 

**Oome away, poor child,” 

Oh!” she wailed, * tell me the truth, He 
is not dead? He will recover?” and paused with 
passionate eyes fixed upon him ; and the doctor 
answered, pitifully,— 

" He is alive, and I trust we shall save him. 
Now you must come home, He will need all 
your car? and skilJ.” 

That calmed her at once, 

IT am going; I shall walk quicker than you. 
I will go firet and prepare for you,” and she glided 
a slight, desolate figure through the dreariness of 
the night. 

So John was carried up. to his own room and 
Iaid upon the bed; he was still unconscious. 
The doctor glanced anxiously at Eily, as though 
he feared some violent demonstrztion of her 
grief; but she stood at the head of the bed, 
white and rigid, with locked hands and set lipe. 

‘*T may trust to your composure, madam!” 
he questioned kindly, and for answer she only 
bowed. 

“T should like to consult with Doctor Brom- 
ley. I fear Mr. Tredennis has sustained some in- 
ternal injury.” 


Like a ghost she glided from the room, and: 


despatched a servant to Doctor Bromley, with an 
earnest prayer that he would come at oneé, 
then she took up her old position by John. 

** You are young and inexperienced in nursing,” 
Doctor May easid, pitifally ; “ you wil let me send 
you 6 duly qualified nurse, I think you are nob 
capable of bearing the fatigue attending a sick 
room,” 

Her voice sounded dull and cold as she 
answered, — 

“If it is best for hina by all means send one, 
but I shall not leave him.” Her lips quivered 
then, and he feared she would break down ; but 
in a moment her face resumed ite rigidity, her 
manner its strange composure, 

In a little while the other medical man arrived, 
and looked askance at Kily, and at a sign from 
him Doctor May said ,— 

"Mre, Tredennir, we prefer making the 
examination in your absence; will you kindly 
leave us?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and secing this 
he went on,— 

“Tt might possibly unnerve you and unfit you 
for your after duties ;” and obedient as a child she 
went away, 

The examination was short—the result »ppa- 
rently serious ; for the medical men glanced ab 
each other over the bed, and chook their heads 
expressively, Then they spoke in low tones for 
a few seconde, and Doctor May said,— 

“It would be far kinder to tell her at once,” 

But Doctor Bromley seemed dubious. 


“How do you think she will take it? We- 


must have no weeping here, Any excitement 
would be fata), and must accelerate the end,” 

“T know ; but you may trust Mrs. Tredennis. 
She has plenty of moral courage, Those small, 
bright women, who usually look as if a breath 
too bard would make them vanish, are almosb 
always most prompt and resolute in times of 
danger or any real need.” 

He turned as hespoke to find John lying with 
wide-open eyes fixed wistfully, entreatingly upon 
him, 










‘* Doctor,” he said, faintly, for word coct 
him cruel pain, “ tell me what my is. 1, 
myself, think it a small oue. Tell me the 
truth, lam not to hear it," 

ig "Y cause he knew and 

your danger 

from you. any, chance for 

you, and if ' you wish to see 
at 


old friendship’s sake I 
me avy hope at all. 
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From your face I gather you believe I shall, in all 
probability, last but a fewdays. Is it not so?” 

Doctor May bowed. 

A strange smile flickered over the marred face, 
and almost fa a whisper he said, “I am glad,’ 
and they thougho he meant he should be g'ad to 
eacape his present agony ; but he thoughe only 
of Eily and the possible happiness his death 
wight bring her. He spoke again. “ Where is 
my wife? Have you told her this?” 

‘*No; she knows nothing yet; We sent her 
from the room, fearing her nerves would not 
stand the strain of the examination. You would 
like her to come to yon now?" 

“ Yes, doctor,” he eaid, stretching one burat 
hand out to May. “ Will you tell her? I don’t 
thiak I could bear to pain her by giving her your 
verdict,” and though fearing to carry so cruel a 
message to the young wife, dreading some terrible 
outcry of anguish, the doctor could not resist the 
eloquent pleading of those dark eyes, the entreaty 
in the failing voice. He went out, and found 
Eily walking to and froin the corridor. At the 
sound of his atep she turned, and with swift 
grace joined him, 

‘Te he conscious?” she asked. 

“Yes; and wants you. Stay,” as she would 
heve left him, “I have something to say to you 
before you go to him. Whatever may have been 
the result of our examination you must maintain 
perfect calmness,” 

Something in his tone struck her heart with 
terrible fear and foreboding. She asked, 
hoarsely,— 

** Are his injuries very, very dangerous ?” and 
when he saw the anguish of her face he scarcely 
dared answer, 

Hie was an elderly man, and often during his 
long practice haddasbed fond hopes to the ground 
but he had never dreaded doing this so much as 

1ow, with Hily’s piteous eyes and white face 
uplifted to his own. 

He saw she hung upon bis word, regarded it as 
almost infallible, and so he paused. Her voice 
came sharper then through her clenched teeth. 

“Tell me all, Doctor May. I cannot bear 
suspense.” 

Then he said, gently,— 

“My poor child, I dare not bid you hope, Iam 
afraid he is beyond our help.” 

She threw her clasped hands high above her 
pretty head, and with a terrible, inarticulate cry 
fell againet the wal), moaning in an awful undgr- 
tone. 

Doctor May caught her in his arms. 

“* My dear,” he said, huskily, ‘we rely upon 


_you for help, and for hissake you must be calm,” 


in a moment she stood erect. 

"J will remember,” she said, chokingly ; ‘‘ and 
now let me go to him.” 

“Shall I send for Miss Donner, or your father ? 
You should have some friend with you now.” 

“T want no one,” with atrange calmnees. ‘I 
only want to be alone with him, And Doctor 
May, you need not be afraid to trust me now— 
tell me how long?” her voice dylug away in a 
whisper. 

“T am afraid a few days at most. If possible, 
keep his mother’s death from him ; the only 
chance for him lies in good nursing and perfect 
freedom from agitation of any knd. Mind, I 
don't say recovery, even under the most favour- 
able circumstance», is probable ; still it is possl- 
ble, and we must neglect nothing that may 
conduce to ft.” 

Without a word she walked to Jobn’s room, 
the doctor following her; he saw her cross 
swiftly and noiselessly to the bed, and falling on 
her knees, heard her say,-—- 

“My darling, I have come!” Then he mo- 
tioned to Mr. Bromley, and they went out 
together. There was a long silence, broken only 
by John’s deep and pafofu!l breathing. LEily’s 
heart was too sore for words, and John seemed 
quite content to lie looking at her, as sbe knelt, 
a elim, girlish figure by him, But at last he 
»poke,-— 

**T shall be a heavy burden to you, sweetheart, 
but.you will not complain, and it will last so 
short a time.” 

“Qh!” she said, with a wall, “Don’t speak 
of that, John! You must not, you shall nod die | 





How shall [ bear to live without you? You who 
have encompaseed me with your love and care ; 
why cannot I bear this pain for you! WhyamI 
not dying in your stead!—I who have done 
nothing wise or good in all my life?” She paused 
then, fearing to luse all self-control ; and John, 
with a strangely-glad smile, answered her,— 

“When I am gone other loves and interests 
will grow up around you, and teach you not to 
forget me, but to remember me without any 
bitver paia, Eily, my darling wife, kiss me,” 

She bent over hia and kissed the true face, 
laid her lips to his with a little shuddering sob, 
catching her breath,— 

**Oh, my dear!” with keen remorse, *‘I have 
never been a good wife to you. I have never 
done anything in all my days to repay the debt 
I owe you.” 

“Love, you made me very happy. I should 
like you to remember this when I am gone.” 

She whispered, with sinking heart, and hidden 
face. ‘Has any fault or shortcoming of mine 
changed you as you have changed in the last few 
months }” and he answered gently, still desirous 
to save her pain, — 

‘* My dearest, no!’ and she could only thank 
Heaven that he had been satisfied with her poor 
affection, 

In the morning he seemed for the first time 
to remember his mother, and asked Eily ‘of 
her, saying that, if possible, he should like to 
see her. 

Eily had learned her lesson well and quickly, 
and auswered with uachanging colour,— 

“ My dear, she cannot come; she too has sus- 
tained serious fojuries. Is there anything else 
you wish ?” leaning over him with tender anxiety. 

’“T think not, Oh, yes, I should like to know 
that there is peace between us once more,” 

“ John, she understands all now, and is more 
than content,” and he could not guess the 
hidden meaning of her words, but they satisfied 
him. 


Later on the two medical men came again, and 
Rily asked if it would not be well to have 
further advice ? 

Dr. May said,— , 

“Tf it would be any satisfaction, Mrs. Tre- 
dennis, by all means have it ; but I am of opiaion 
that nothing further can be done for him.” 

That same night a physician came from town, 
and al] Mereland said that there was no hope for 
John Tredennis—not all the doctors in the world 
could save him ; and a crowd, quiet and orderly, 
waited in the road to catch sight of the great 
map, and hear his verdict from his own li 
There were children and women, to whom John 
had been good, and who could not speak of his 
death without tears; there were employés who 
had been happy in hie service because of his 
invariable kiodnesa—all waiting with bated 
breath to hear the fiat. 

But Sir Francis Henniker did not reappear 
that evening, and the crowd dispersed in a quiet, 
h way that told ite own story. 

n the sick-room three men were gathered, 
and Hily had been excluded. She, om girl, 
was kneeling by her own bed, her face hidden In 
her clasped hands, incapable of an articulate 
prayer ; but “her woe’s dumb cry” was known 
to Heaven, and it might be mercy would be 
shown her—that this oe « Late a 
never at ite true value, 6 yet be spared her, 

The long minutes dragged on, and it seemed 
to her she should go mad of the suspense ; and 
when a maid tapped lightly at her door she 
started up with a short, sharp cry, and opening 
the door, confronted her with wan, drawn face 
and heavy eyes. 

“Sir Francis is waiting you in the drawing- 
room, ma'am,” the girl ; and blind- and 
giddy with pain and fear she went down to him. 

The physiclan’s heart bad been stirred with 
pity for this frail-looking woman, who spoke 
so calmly, despite the anguish in her eyes, and 
now he went forward and took her hand in his, ~- 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 
—1:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Arrer what seemed an interminable silence, 
that was probably about ten minutes’ duration, 
I heard footsteps and voices, and’ Joe and Uncle 
Isaac evidently entered the room. Joe walked. 
over and rang the bell, aud ordered lights and 
glasses, and bot water. dx) 

When candles came I did not care to look out 


put in Uncle's voice, “ this shutting up and feed- 
ing low has a bai look before the servants,” 

“Ob, for that matter, they all 
Joe, ‘and could not think worse 
do, There is a certain amount of comfort fm 
that.’ 

“Té you had not lost your temper and your 
head that day out driving it would have been all . 
plain sailing. She would have taken to the idea 
gradually, and been as meek and contented as 
any one could wish,” said Carrie, whe great 
decision. 

“So you think, my clever Carrie, but you 
don’t know her. She is anything but meek. If 

ou had seen her in the pony-trap when I gave 
a hug—her eyes blazing like a young 


“What do you know about a young tigress? 


interrupted Carrie. 

“Very little, and I don’t wish to know more. 
However, that’s not to the point. What have 
you got — up there ? 

"You shall see directly. Now let us lay our 
plans before the governor, and see he 


approves, 
x All right, Carrie ; you do the talking,” said 


7 may well say ‘hard-ap,’” groaned Joe, 
**3) far the governor has had all the best of it. 
Why, sir, you must have fingered at least 
thousand pounds’ interest.” 

“Never mind, Joe,” interrupted Carrie, 
* that’s not the question. The question is, 
are you to marry her when she won't have you? 
I have it ali settled. By this day week she will 
be only too thankful to sign herself ‘Mrs. Joe 

ners. ,” 


; 


Manners. 

“T always knew you were the cleverest woman 
in che world, Carrie. It’s your own plan ; tell the 
governor, and take all the credit.” 

‘You see she has always been wanting to go to 
London, to see the world. Well, Joeand I will . 
take her to-morrow ; we will travel up together, 
and put her in a good humour, and buy her a pew 


dyes ot tee, shes O88 a rane oe 
and perhaps a theatre ; then I shall get lost 
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a day or two, and return to the hotel where she 
yg Not ved ’ 

‘e—she and I—will miss the last 
train and stay behind, alone ; and next morning 
afternoon you return from here first train. 
You need only stay hid in the hotel and frighten 
her, Tell her you dare not take her home, that 
her reputation is ruined. She is so —_ she 
be easily frightened, and we wills while 
fron is hot, and walk her « ffand marry her at 


the 
the nearest registry « ffice.’ 


i 


ee for a wife with forty thousand ! 
married—fair play is the word, Joe—you 

I sell out ten thousand,” said uncle, “w 
ten thousand will be a great help to Carrie and 
me—won’t ib, Carrie 1” 

“I waive my share,” said Carrie, “in exchange 
for ote Unele and Joe, I'll not ask 
for a penny ; but my spvil shall be the diamond 
necklace. Is it a bargain!” 

AsI watched Cariie as she leant towards them 
with breathlese interest, how greedy and cruel she 
looked ! How ber black eyes sparkled and ber 
eyebrows twitched! 

First. catch your hare—first get the neck- 
lace,” said Jce, facetiously. ‘It’s my belief 
there is no such thing; it’s all a cock-and-a- bull 


story. 
bee Supposing I had got it! What do you 


" Supposing you let us see it—that’s what I 
33) . 

“No—no! First egree to my offer.” 

* Well, what do you say, governor?” turning 
to Uncle, who was pouring out bis third tumbler 


of grog. 

“Tt would bé a queer necklace that would be 
worth five thousand pounds. I advise you to 
say ‘ done’ with Carrie. It’s your affair, nob 


BE 3 
: 


“* Very well, Carrie, give us your hand on it,” 
said Joe, holding out bis palm. “I think J have 
the best of the bargain! But women will do 
anything for jewellery, and any folly for dia- 
mondg,”” 

I cannot express how oddly I felt as I listened 
and looked on and heard myself, my fortune and 
my diamonds thus coolly bargained over and 

out, 

Joe was to have thirty thousand pounds and 
me—uncle ten thousand, by fraud—for the 
money was strictly tied up—whilst Carrie was 
supposed to have been quite an un:elfish darlin 
in merely contenting herself with my diamon 


ce, 

“T am not so sure that I have the worat of the 
bargain,’ said Carrie, exultantly. . ‘You, Joe, 
are not married yet, and I have the necklace here,” 
untying the handkerchief, and displaying the pin-- 
cushion, which she immediately began to rip open 
with a pair of sharp ecissors, : ; 

“You see,” she proceeded, “I tried and 
searched everywhere. I knew it was in the house, 
I used to spend half the night overhauling her 
clothes and searching the room. I was nearly 
giving Ih up In despair when, by great good luck, 

happened to lift the pincushion and found that 
if was surprisingly heavy. And then I knew it 
was there. I stole in when she was asleep, and 
carried it off, A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush ; and pray,” now holding it up be- 
tween two candles, “what do you think of my 
bird in the hand?” 

For as long as I could have counted thir no 
one The sight of the Begum’s necklace 
completely took away their breath, and no 
wonder ! 

Never had I seen it sparkle and shine in such 
& fashion—never before had such fiery sparks of 
ee from that maguificent stone, the Evil 

ye 

“Whew!” was Joe's first exclamation, “ Why 
the Queen herself could not beat that! It must 
be worth thousands and thousands.” 

“You have got the better of your poor old 

Oh, 


you are too clever !” 


have got it in m and ession is 
nine points of the iw.” a Ws 

“Yes, but you can’t keep it now, the girl 
would miss ft at once. There would be no end 
of a row, and a necklace like that is not like a 
common one,” said Joe, “ You will have to leave 
it back for the present, I'll easily get it for you 

in,’ 

“Indeed no, Joe!” she answered, with a 
ors a “T don’t want any of my diamonds to 
- to your fingers ; they have a knack of keep- 
ti ' 


g 

** Well, you bave to get it copied in paste, and 
substitute one for the otker. You can’t just 
grab it as easily as you think ; and then you will 

ve no end of trouble to sell the stones—mind 
that.’ 

“ Not at all—no difficulty whatever.” 

** Jewellers, when they see the original, will all 
be on the gui vive, and will be wanting to know its 
history, and where it came from, and where it is 


‘& 

“Well they uiay want. I, once it is copied, shall 
tell them it was a legacy to my grandmother from 
an Indian nabob, and that poverty compels me 
to dispose of it, aud I will give them a commission 
on its sale,” 

**T see you are up to snuff,” he exclaimed, ad- 
rolringly. 

“IT should hope so! I must put it back for 
the present, where it Is safe enough ; but remem 
ber, Uncle and Joe, fair play is a jewel, and the 
diamonds are mine.” 

“ You will be quite an heiress when you realise 
them, Carrie,” said Uncle, pathetically, 

“I shall be able to go about aad amuse myself, 
If I stay here all my days J shall turn into a 


vegetable.” 
“ I doubt if you would be prudent eating,” said 
her uncle, with a chuckle. ‘‘ What time do you 


start to-morrow, ma’am }" 

**Oh! about nine o’clock. The days are long. 
Joe, I hope you will play your part well. You 
must be very humble and heartbroken : then we 
will give her one grand glimpse of the world,” 

** And then she comes back here a p~isoner 
for life,” said Uncle, who really drank a sur- 
prising quantity of whisky, and looked very 


queer, 

As to Joe, his face was redder than ever, his 
utterance thick, his eyes wild. Joe was in- 
toxicated ! 

He sang snatches of songs, he talked to him- 
self, aud he atill kept filling up his tumbler and 
gulping down its contents in a kind of mechanical 
manner, 

Carrie had risen and approached a dim, old 
looking-glass that was let into the chimney-piece, 
and standing in front of it she clasped the neck- 


mouch satisfaction, turning and twisting her head 
from side to side as I myself had done upon a 
similar occasion. 

At length she removed it very reluctantly, and 
proceeded to once more sew it up inside the pin- 
cushion. As she sat sewing and her confederates 
sat drinking, a dog pushed open the door and 

‘came into the room—an old terrier, that had 
been a great friend of mine in the days when I 
was allowed to come downstairs, 

Jack— for that was his name—having ascer- 
tained who were present began to sniff about the 
room. My agony of mind could not be expreesed 
when I heard his long-drawn exhaustive sniffs in 
the immediate neighbourhood of my hiding 


Of course I dare not move or hunt him away, 
and I trembled lest his frieudship would lead to 
my discovery. He ceased to sniff, and now 
to tear and scratch at the panel of the clock as if 
he was The noise he made naturally 
attracted Carrie’s attention. She looked up, and 
sald to Joe,— 

* Jack evidently smells a rat. I do believe 
there is something in that old clock, I would 
not go near ib for the world, ifitsarat, Joe 
will you take the poker, and go and see, like a 
good creature ’ 

But, luckily for me, Joe was not merely not in- 
clined, but wholly incapable of stirring, and merely 
muttered out something like a curse on rats, and 





uncle, Oacrie,” he said, in a husky voice. 
“Yes, Iam rather sharp, and, what’s more, I 


dogs, and clocks, Uncle, who was nodding, and 


lace round her neck, and surveyed herself with 





started, awoke, with a jerk, and declared it was 
time for bed. He looked hard at Jce, and said 
rather fretfully,-—- 

“You have been taking too much again, Joe,” 

"Don’t I alwaye take too much—according—to 
you? Fac—is—I never—get—enough—as sober 
as—dge—this minute.” 

* Ah, Joe!” exclaimed Carrie, “ I’ve often told 
you that you will kill yourself.” After this she 
got up, and came towards my end of the room. Was 
she going to open the clock? Was she going to 


‘| discover me? My knees knccked together, great 


beads of perspiration literally ran down my face. 
I sv fered an agony of suspense for two long min- 
utes, whilst Jack, the ignorant cause of all my 
anguish, scratched and whined with redoubled 
zeal, 

No, she was only going to fetch the souffers, 
which were on a side table. Having secured 
them, and operated on the thre candles, she 
proceeded to ring the bell, esying as she did 


80,— 

“Good night, Uncle and Joe.” She rang for 
Andrews, “I need not lock up the decanters 
as you have emptied both,” and with this remar’x 
she picked up my diamonds—now restored to 
their former place—put them under her arm, and 
sailed out of the room. 


nt 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Tw due time Andrews arrived, hunted Jack 
downstairs, cleared away the tray, and escorted 
Joe to bed ; then he returned, avd having criti- 
cally examined the decanters (and drained them), 
he exclaimed irritably. ‘ Nota thimbleful left 
out of a whole quart! The old man isa tidy 
drinker, but Joe would swallow the Thames if it 
wor ardent sperrits,” 

Having grumbled out this opinion he blew out 
the candles, and retired. 

After waiting for about ten minutes in gus- 
pense I gave the cleck door a little push. Ib 
yielded, and I stepped out oh! so very, very 
glad to stretch my wretchedly cramped boner, 
and to inhale a little more air, even although thab 
air was still redolent with the fumes of whisky, 
Then, quaking in every nerve, I stole noiselessly 
upstairs, and into my own room, finding my way 
by the moonlight, which shone through the stair- 
case and lobby windows. 

” “ Ave you there, Peggy ?” I whispered az I en- 
tered. 

** Sure, and of course I am, and just aching to 
hear what you have got to tell me, The widder came 
in twice, and gave a good look at the bed each 
time. She took away the piocushion and broughd 
it back again. She knows it’s a valuale article, 
Tl go bail. Be quick, Mics Ranee, honey, and 
tell me everything straight off.” 

Accordingly I pulled her down beside me, on 
the ottoman at the foot of the bed, and told her 
everything I had heard and seen, she merely in- 
terrupting with fervent +jaculations of horror, 
abger, and scorn. 


“Tf I had me way I'd hang them every man: 


on the three beech trees on the lawn, However 
I’ve no time to waste in wishes. Instead of wish- 
ing 1 must be doing,” and here she drew a match- 
box out of her pocket that hung outside her pet- 
ticoat, and proceeded to light a candle, 

First and foremost we must move the veck- 
lace,” she said, making a dart at the pincushion 
as she spoke, “ Although I never liked it it’s 
money’s worth,” ripping up the pincushion with 
great haste. 

“ Now, honey, fetch me a few lumps of coal 
out of the grate, and roll them up in paper, $0 
that when the widow lifts this again she will 
think she has the diamonds ell secure and safe.” 

I was not long in carrying out my share in the 
performance, and very soon Biddy had made up 
the pincushion as neatly as ever, only this time 
the sawdust was crammed with coal instead of 
diamonds. 

“ And now what's to be done with the neck- 
lace }” said Peggy, as she drew a sigh of relief. 
" Aye; dear me; but the big stone—the Evil 
Eye has a wicked look about it thie night. You 
must wear it on you. I'll sew it into ihe crown 
of your black straw hat. Yes, that’s a good 
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place,” and this she proceeded to do without any 


farther delay. 

* What is to become of me to-morrow if they 
do take me up to London, Peggy?” 1 inquired, 
very anxiously. 

“Go with them, and when you geb well 
jammed in some crowd run away, call the firat 
hansom, and drive to my address; you have it 
in your purse—Lavender-place, and you have 
money. I'm off myself to-morrow-moruing, bag 
and baggage, and I'll be there a waiting for you, 
and have your tea ready and hot cakes.” 

**T0’s all very fine to say runaway. Supposing 
I don’t get the chance }” 

“Ob, there is no fear of that—don’t lose your 
head, Just turn on your heel, and make off; 
and if you think they are after you walk into the 
first big shop and stay there—buy something 
You will be wanting gloves and shoes aud those 
sort of thinge, and when the coast seems clear 
Just walk out boldly and take a haneom, Jil 
expect you to tea to-morrow evening as sure as 
clockwork.” 

“T only hope your expectation will be realised, 
What am I to ssy to-morrow when I hear of our 
trip to town from Carrie?” 

“* Pretend to be greatly surprised, of course, 
aud as pleased as Panch,” 

That won't be easy to pretend.” 

“ Well, you must do your best, and act a bit, 
Look at an old woman like me, how I can carry 
* and you ought to be twice as good—a young 
gir Sa 

‘‘Tt’s your nature, and it’s nob mine, How- 
ever, Peggy, I will do my very best, you may be 


sure 

‘That's all right. Mind you ask to come and 
say good-bye to me to-morrow ; and if you were 
to tell the widow that you were glad I was 
getting a home of my own, and someone to look 
after me, it would be no harm. You might say 


ef was getting rather weak ia the head.” 


“Oh, Peggy, 1 could nob say that; it would 
be such @ dreadful untruth. Why, you get 
sharper every day.” . 

“‘T’d need to be eharp to be up to the likes of 
your relations. If I don’t disappoint them of 
the heiress, and her money, and her diamonds, 
sony I never do a good day’s work again, Now 
go to your bed and take a long sleep, so a8 to be 
as fresh as adsisy to-morrow morning, for you 
have your work cut out for you. Good-night, 
avick,” and with this farewell she departed, 

I believe I slept immediately, and soundly, in 
eplite of all the recent excitement, and I was 
awoke next morning by Cairie, who was stand- 
ing over me like a hateful nightmare, snd may 
have been there for an bour for al) I knew, 

"Good news for you, Diana,” she said; “ this 
ie my birthday.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that I 
saw nothing lucky or likely to bring me good 
tidings In connection with that; bus I fortu- 
nately restrained myself, 

 T've begged a favour of Uncle in honour of 
the occasion, and he has consented to something 
go charming for you. You will never guess it,” 

*T am sure I never shall; I never can guess 
anything.” 

" Well, then, Joe and I are going to London 
to-day ; we have a little business in hand (‘a 
pretty business!‘ I mentally ejaculated), and we 
are going to the Academy, and come home by 
the last train. 

“The days are long ; we leave this at nine. 
It ia now eight, so hurry and get up and have 
your, breakfast. We shall get to London by 
eleven, do some shopping and the Park, have 
luncheon about one, then go to the Academy 
and one or two other galleries, dine at the 
Criterion, and catch the last train. Capital pro- 
gramme, eh?” 

“Yes, But you,won’t have much time for your 
business,” I could not resist saying. 

“Ob! that won't take five minutes, There 
will be time for everything, so jump up and dress 
yourself as fast as ever you can.” 

I did jump up and dress myezelf, not forgetting 
to pocket my purse and to wear my watch and all 
my little valuablee, also to don my heavy but 
valuabie hat. 

In my pocket—a large under-receptacle like 





Peggy’s—I stuffed handkerchiefs, a comb, some 
clean collars, knowing that I would not be likely 
to eee Rival’s Green again in a hurry—at least, 
such were my hopes, 

Then I swallowed a cup of tea and bread-and- 
butter, and having begged to ses Peggy aud been 
refused, on the plea that she had passed a bad 


| night and was asleep, I declared myself ready for 


the road, 

Joe was very spruce indeed, ina blue frock- 
coat and tall hat, though they had both seen 
their best days; and Carrie was most fashion- 
ably dressed in a bewitching jet bonnet and grey 
dreas—evidently she only wore her weeds iv the 
country. 

As we trotted to the station and sped to 
London in the train they both outvied one 
another in their agreeability to me, Jve was 
extremely conciliatory, and told me his most 
anusing stories. 

I was glum and depressed, though I strove 
hard to be otherwise, and to fain delight and 
interest io the expectation before me. More 
than once I noijiced Carrie leaning back in her 
place with a rapt, beantified expression on her 
countenance, and I was certain that she was 
thinking of the diamonds. 

Oace in Loudon, among the roar of cabs and 
omnibuser, I felt so frightened and so bewil- 
dered I was ready tocry. At crossings I clung 
to Carrie as if she were a life-buoy, and walked 
along the pavement staring in every direction, 

I was frequently separated and jostled away 
from my companions. We did some shopping ; 
among obher purchases Carrie insisted on buying 
me a hat, saying that my own was disgracefully 
shabby. The hat was purchaeed at a very swell 
milliner’s, and you can imagine my feelings when 
I was told to put it on and wear it, and leave my 
old one to be sent to the cloak-room of the 
Central Hailway in time for the departure of the 
eight o'clock train | 

To this arrangement I ere I was afraid 
to do so too emphatically lest I should raise 
Carrie's suspicions, but I begged hard to be 
allowed to keep on my old hat, as it was so 
comfortable. i 

“Why, what nonsense!” cried Carrie; * you 
can’t go into the Park in that old thing you got 
in Bombay! I bought this emart new one ex- 
presely for you to put on your head, and wear now. 
So don't be silly.” 

Scill I pleaded in a bungling way for my old 
hat. : 
“Why | what do you mean?” she asked im- 
patiently, 

“T would like to wear my old hat, and it really 
is not old. I've only had it four months, and I'm 
fond of it,” : 

“ Fond of a hat! what childish rubbish. Here, 
put this on, and give me the other, and don’t 
lose al! our time,” 

Thus driven into a corner I did put on the new 
hat as desired, but I did not give her the other. 
I put it with my own hands into the box—a box 
belonging to the new purchase; for if anyone 
had felt its weight they would have exclaimed, 
and as to Carrie she would have guessed the 
truth at once, I managed this little manmavre 
very cleverly, saying artlessly, “What a nice 
boonet-box!” and turning to the shopwoman, 
"You will be sure to send this particular one, 
won't you 1” 

OF course she will! Why, what a baby you 
are!” cried Carrie; “and she will put Mies 
Manners on the address, to be called for. We 
will get it this evening on our way home. ‘She 
may as well give me the cloak-room ticket,” 

“Nol I would oe bar diy myself, thank 

ou,” I said, somewhat eagerly, 

“Well then, take it. Perhaps you would like 
to carry your precious hat through London, box 
and al] !” Y Bike) 

I would gladly have done so, but aid ‘not dare’ 
to commit myself. After the haf business was 
completed we took s turn in the Row between | 
twelve and one. I was completely beWildgred. 
What with the people riding, the people driving, 
the gay dresses, the smart carriages, I felt’ as if 
T bad employment for twenty pairs of eyes. 
Perhaps I stated aboub me too much, for as I 
walked between Carrie and Joe I noticed that a 








number of people, especially men and young men, 3 


looked very hard at me, I never dreamt of my 
own looks now. Isaw so many lovely girls, so 
exquisitely dressed, so much at ease, so eviden 
accustomed to living in the gay world, that 
felt deeply conscious of my own uncouth and 
shabby appearance. 

My hat, it was true, was very smart, as 
as 8 mourning hat could be; but I felt that 
dress and glovea, and shoes, aad 


general 
were all deplorably below the mark! My a 


was in a most chaotic state. What seeing 
life and the great world'as exhibited In Rotien- 
row in Ascot week, and between the ordeal that 
was hanging over me like a sword of Damocles, 
and my feara that Carrie might have dissembled 
all the time, and be feeling alive to the value of 
my old hat, and the odious feeling that “4 
walked in Rotten-row—of which I had heard ani 

read—-I was all the time, free as passers by might 
thiok me, no better than a prisoner, walkiog 
between her two jailera, 





CHAPTER XY. 


From the Park, according to our ame, 
we adjourned to luncheon, from ladies he 
the Royal Academy, and it was from here tha 
I thought I saw my best chance of escape—a 
most foolish thought, and destined to be ruth- 
lessly nipped in the bud. The moment: 
ascended the stairs Carrie took my arm, amy 4 
me ina strong, but affectionate grip during the 
whole time of our procession through the rooms, 
If she had commanded me to take her arm I 
might in the rush have slipped it out and 
away ; but with her firm hold of me, just a 
the elbow, such slippiog away was entirely out’ 
of the question, 

From the Royal Academy we went in a cab 
to a fashionable restaurant, where Joe ordered 
dinner, and whilst he was engaged with the 
waiter I glanced round furtively. Now or never 
was the time for me to disappear. © 
arranging her bonnet before a large mirror, 
standing with her back toms, I turned 
trembling with excitement and. agitation 


3 


fear, and sauntered slowly towards the door—a : 


Swing one. I passed through that, then 

a utone flagged veattbule, then out into the 

I gave a great gasp of relief, So far so good. 
hansom was close by, and I was just in the | 
of raising tay hand to bail it, when a eons ae 
was laid upon my shrin shoulder ; 


¥ 


there stood Carrie, who “rey course witnessed } 


my exit, thanks to the mirror. sig 
“What are you doing here, dear child?” she 
asked, in her ato a bore . Maer 
“ Looking out!” I falter awhisper, 
** Oh, well | young ladies. do not stand on the 


vement like this staring about Come 
back to the dining room; dinner will be fh 
immediately, and you know if we want to catch 
the eight o'clock — be ig chen time ya 

What a young hypocrite was. I could 
scarcely restrain myself from t her so to 
her face as | was escorted back, was 
duly served, and we partook of it in silence, ‘until 


F 


Joe ord champagne, which loosened 
tongue and Carrie’s, As for me, 
water ; I must keep my head cool, for 
was fast closiog round me, When 


i 


brought, and the bill, Carrie rose and said'she — 


wanted to call on a friend on a little business, ‘a 
mere matter of ee eye nk ao a = rently 
whilst Joe and I were . 
would go on, and meet us in time at the 
Central Station, Asshe rose I saw her | 
significantly at Joe, and I made a grand effort 
my part. # ei 
* Can you not take m@ with you, Carrie?” I 
pleaded. “T can easily watt in the cab, and Je 
can follow us alone, I would'rathér gd with you ; 
please let me!” lta 
Bub Carrie was obdurate. Imust remalia 
poor Joe, we must not both desert him, andy 
a sm'ling excuse and a nod she quickly’ left” 
table. The walter was a very long time in br 
ing the change, and Joe was a long time in choos- 
ing a cigar. Once when he went outside the bar 
I made another futile attenipt to him, 


ol 
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- but he was »abarp ; he shut the swing-door on 
me with an Stay where you are,” 

At one time I actually thought of appealing to 
the walters or to two oe aor ‘ea ye 
other go present, but I beli that t 
would be rash, and do me more harm than good, 
so I sab down, cold and trembling, and awaited 
events,, Joe, I discovered, had been drinking 
brandy—I suppose to harden his heart and steady 
his nerves—anad presently we wére bowling away 
to the Central Station in a venerable four: wheel 
cab, drawn by a very lame, miserable, old horse, 
Of course we were just iu time to be too late, 
and Jve’s face of consternation, when 4 porter 
somewhat triumphantly informed us that “ the 
train, which was our train, had just ” was 
most admicably done ; but then { knew that Joe 
wae a capital mimic, and no mean aniateur actor, 

‘© And Carrie bas gone, of cotrse!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘and left us in the lurch. Upon my 
word, this is teo bad of Carrie, it's uncommonly 
awkward. Now what are we to do? There's 
nob another train until nine o'clock to-morrow 
morniug. This ie no end of a fix, especially for 


you. 

** Tet as ask for my hat at the cloak-room,” 
was my astonishing reply. “As we are here I 
may as well get it now that we are here.” 

Joe was palpably amazed at my extraordinary 
sang froid, but then he little gueased that, thanks 
to the old clock, the whole arrangement was as 
well known to me as it was to him. We walked 
to the parcel office, and I presented my 
and to my joy received my parcel 
intact. No, it nob been opened. 

“There was a lady here after that bonnet-box 
already,” said the porter, ab he handed ft out, 
“' She went by the last train, and was desperately 
to get it, but she had Jost her ticket. She 
gave her name all right, as Miss Manners, but she 

on that her glove was off, and she 
had a wedding-ring on her finger, so I tw 

that it was a plant, You can’t be too, sharp for 
some of these customers ; it’s the genteel, well- 
spoken ones that are the professional thieves, and 
we are responsible—leastways, the company is— 
for atolen parcels.” 

“ Asif Carrie was one of the swell mob!” 
said Joe to me, with a contemptuous laugh. 

Then to the porter, * You are rather out of 
at thia time, my clever friend. That lady is as 
honest-as I am myself (than which Joe never 
spoke:a truer word). There's nothing in the 
bandbox but an ugly old hat, That I happen to 
know,” “ 

** Well, is seemed suspicious, sir, no ticket, 
‘and giving a false name, and we can’t be too 
careful,” 


H 


i 


It was most suspicious, in my opinion, and it 
was evident, that Carrie bad been alive to my 
anxiety about the hat, and had come to the con- 
elusion that, ab any rate, ib was, worth. calling 
for, What a mercy for me thatthe’ porter ‘had 
been firm ! 

“Come along, let us be moving;” said. Joe, 
impatiently, “I know a'very decent place in a 
quiet street, where we can atay.::And we will 
have @ hangom this time,” 

» When we were seated in the hansom he said, 
‘playfully,— 


“ T aay, goldglocks, have you go any change, 
have nothing 


for I want it for the cabman. 
but, two ten-pound notes ?” ‘ ' 

“Tam not sure,” I stammered, I may have 
pao yi then ; a shilling will do, peaipe 

us see, then ; a shi j *f 

Whereupon I dragged oud my purse most re- 
luctantly,.and the instand he eaw it. my com- 
panton gaily snatched it out.of my hand, saying, 
aa he did 80, —-. } vd $ 
“ Why, what a rich little goldylocks are | 
Quite a Croosuad,”’, he said,.as he: ed the 
tia erasers 
is P 80 18 - 
crown, and a crooked sixpence for luck !” 

As he goncluded he mage put 


he 
othe ia-his po and smiled in " 
ee not ee beeieae you, Gouda 
i” No, only till we. aah to. ear, ‘Aeatinatlon, 
Why, what @ suspicious little. goldylocks |. Do 
you thiak { would rob you 1” 


Naturally I felt extremely anxious to regain 
my money, even if but one sovereign, for well I 


knew that without my chance of escape was nil 
indeed, that I was in a truly desperate 
stralht \4,. ’ : 


We had a.very fast horse on thie occasion, bub 
it took us a long time to reach our goal, which 
was nob merely a quiet, but a gloomy,. shabby 
street, with terraces of small houses om either 
side, each having a little garden about the size of 
a table between it and the pavement. 

At one of these, with the card “ Lodgings”. in 
the window, we drew up, and Jos and LI alighted, 
aud he, as it were, herded me befors him up: the 
steps; them.rang the bell with a pealthat almost 


tore it from its eos ; 
A very olMiewoman, with one eys, an- 
awered the: She had-evidently baen: dis 


turbed from hersupper, and her mouth was full 
as she confronted us, still chewing, and brought 
a very strong aromaot oulobs after ber from the 


lower regions, Poh 
“Aad is it Mr, Joe}” she exclaimed. 
Whoever have.thought of seetng you at 


this hour, nigh ten o'clock! 1'm just taking a 


bite of — ; 
Cant may old room, another bed:room, 
and the upstad -room, Mother Rapp ?”’ 
“Tb just so ry a thab you can,” 
plied, ‘The first floor only went this morning.” 
And now, surveying me, with her hand above her 
dr? dag is the lady? Are ye married at 
t . 


"No, only going to be, This'is my cousin, 
Miss Manners! Show her to her room, and get 
us something to-eat, and look sharp about it, 
for I’m as thirsty as a camel!” 

“Tilda!” screamed the hostess to a girl who 
was standing at the head of the backstairs, with 
her face tied up in a flaunel; ‘‘rake up the 
kitchen fire ; I'll be down this minute, Here, 
dear” (to me), “if you will just come up I'll 
show you your room—a nice airy one, looking 
out at the back.” 

So saying, she started up a very uarrow stair- 
case at a surprising pace, and I followed her. 

“There!” she panted, as she flung open a 
door, **What more could you wish for than 
that?” 

What more indeed?» I beheld a miserable 
Mttle room ‘contaiping a small bed, a painted 
chest of drawers, minus several handles, a dres- 
sing-table ditto, and two cane chairs with no 
seats to speak of, 

“Tl just turn on the gas,” she said, '* and 
then: I'll bustle down and get your supper. I’m 
sare you are fainting with hunger.” 

“None for me, thank you. I dined late. 
Whatis the name of this terrace and number of 
the house ?” 

‘Number fourteen, Paradise-place, dear. Are 
you gure you won't take anything—a biscuit and 
wdrop of spirits and water?” she added, in- 
sinuatingly, 

“Nothing, thank you. I’m tired and I want 
te go to bed—that's all. I need not trouble you 
to come back,” é‘ 

 Well,then, I'll leave you to yourself, and hope 
you will rest well.” , 
»»/Gesaying, to my great joy, she departed. 

The moment she was gore I took-the precau- 
ition of bolting the door, Then I looked’ under 
the bed and-up the ehimney; not that there was 
}reom for much more than a monkey to creep past 
the grate. Thisduty:done, I sat down and tried 
to collect my hte, 

The first thing to do was to write to Peggy 
pend give her: my. address, Unfortunately the 
address was'id my purse; and my purse’ was in 
Joe's pocket, *Lanust try all I could to-recover 
that to-morrow, even if I had to steal my own 
‘property. Oi Pe, RY eine 
vre oA fter thie thopened my band-box; took owt my 
valuable hatpand« ripped my -uecklace out ofits 

So far so good. But where was I tohide it 


.) | next& After-seme® grave consideration Iput it 


in the pocket.of. my dress) tied up in a Clean 
handkerchief, »After-this: I undressed and went 
to bed—such a miserable bed! all lumps.~-It 
wes like lying ona sack of “potatoes, and the 





sheets did not feel clean. I would not have been 


cerns that they had served the last first 
oor, x4 

For a while, even ff \ liad been inclined to 
sleep I could not, for the 2cisy talking in the next 
apartment, pray the sitting-room.. The 
supper and and doubtless spirits and 
water, had.come upstairs, and Joe was carousing 
with the old landlady in high good bomour. Her 
peala of laughter, in a cracked voice, testificd to 
the fact that he was telling her some capital story. 

This interview lasted for a long time; aud did 
not conclude till considerably after eleven, whe 
I heard the old lady staggering downstairs with » 
much-jingling tray, and as she quitted the «{tting- 
room I heard her say,-— 

“You may depend upon még Mry Joe, for 
certain—you know you may always depend upon 
Sara Jane Raff, Sure every oneknows that |” 

This was all very-fioe... Ibetruck me that there 
wasa fourth p ia the plot now ! Myscif, 
my money, and my diamonds were already shared. 
What was to be her portion? Perhaps I could 
even bribe her. 

I rove early the next morning. I was dressed 
when the milk came, and the first post. 
Apparently the Raff household were late people, 
for when I ventured into the sitting-room at 
nine o'clock, the girl “Tilda” had only just 
opened the windows and cleared away the débris 
of the feast. 

I immediately resolved to ingratiate myself 
with Tilda, who eyed me very critically, and I 
said, with ascheerful an air as I could assume,——~ 

* How is your toothache to-day ?” 

“Tt’s awful bad, mies, Iget no peace with 
it atall,” 

* Perhaps yon ought to have it out,” 

“It's what they say, but my courage fails me. 
I suppose you'll not wait breakfast for Mr. Joe? 
—he Is always late.” 

“J! Oh, I think I had better. Here, if you 
like, I'll lay the cloth for you and dust the room, 
as | have nothing to do.” 

To this arrangement Miss Tilda joyfully as- 
sented, and quitted the apartment to fetch the 
kettle, bread, d&c, and I had leisure to take atock 
as I plied her duster. 

The room ‘was small and low. Two windows 
looked out infront, between them stood a broken- 
down sofa; several arm-chairs were disposed 
about the room, covered with gaudy, faded 
chintz, a shabby chiffonnier that would not lock 
occupied the end, and a small fireplace the other. 
A strong smell of tobacco clung to everything. 

I looked about eagerly for an inkstand and 
found one, also a stumpy quill pen and some 
theets of paper and envelopes in a gay ‘ittie 
papier maché ‘blotter. This was a piece of 
tmexpected luck, an@ I sat down quickly and 


‘| scribbled off a note to Peggy, which ran as 


follows :— ‘ 
“14, Paradise-place, London. 

‘My pear Paacy,— 

“ They carried owb.their plan mos! success- 
fuliy. I have never: had- one moment alone, or 
aby means of eacape, . Joe brouglt me here last 
night—he has all:my money, Come at once and 
fetch me away, I shall go mad if I stay here, 
Tam guing to bribe the girl-to post thie—from 
your unfortunate and aost unhappy; 

+“ Raven.” 

I bad’ this Tittle epistle folded and placed in 
an envelope when Tilda came back with the 
kettle, 

* Tilda,” I said, ‘Iam sure you afe & good- 
natured girlyou look it,” “Ab any rate, she 
was fat, and fat peoples have that reputation, 

“Well, miss, I’ wou't deny that 1° have that 
name, and lodgers generally find me ‘obliging ; 
but a lodging-house slavey has a hard time. She 
would need ten pair of legs. There's the parlour 
bellowing for his breakfast now, What can-I do 
for you-let him bettow 1” , ’ 

" Many things, Tilda. I want you to ta 
letter for me, and to bring’me w stamp, I waht 
you'to help me to get  outofthig, nad T want 
you'to keep what I am asking you'a deud secret, 
and ‘not to breathe it tos soul.” ~~" * pot 
*) “Po be sure 1 will, miss } but I thought you 
and Mr. Joe were golng'to be married #” 





“Never! ‘Ehate him’; he has kidnapped me, 
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JOR WaS PALPABLY AMAZED AT MY EXTRAORDINARY SANG 


and brought me here against my will. Only help 
me to escape, and you shall be handsomely 
rewarded. 

‘Yes, miss ; but what do you call handsomely 
rewarded? Because you might think five shil- 
liags or so handsome, Some does. And what 
you are asking is safe to get me into trouble, and 
may be cost me my place,” 

“ Well, that would be no great loss, Tilda ; but 
anyway, when you post my letter with your own 
hands at the pillar I shall give you my gold 
watch, See here,” pulling it out and dis 
it, ‘and when I get away I'll buy it 
you for ten pounds, for my father gave it to me, 
and I could not bear to part with it, and you 
shall have more money besides if I can get my 
purse from Joe—he took it from me yesterday | 


“Well, miss, you speak fair, I allow, and 1 am’ 


always ready to help another, I'l) get the stamps 
for you after breakfast, Whist! I hear Mr, Joe 
coming down, and T must hurry up the breakfast 
for he hates to be kept waiting.” 

How hideous he looked as he strolled in, and 
much too large for this small room, 

“Hullo, goldylocks, how are you? Ring for 
breakfast, Where's the morning paper?" were 
his first words to me. 

“I don't know,” rising to ring the bell ; “I see 
no paper,” 

“You must be pretty peckish this morning after 
your long ‘ast; you had no supper, you know.” 

** No, I’m not the least hungry.” 

“Then London town does not agree with you, 
my beauty.” 

It does not, if this dull, ugly place is Lon- 
don town.” 

The entrance of the slavey, the paper, the 
rollz, and eggs and bacon created a» diversion. 
Joe evidently considered even the appearance of 
manners now quite unnecessary, as he read the 
paper and devoured his meal simultaneously, 

Now and then he looked (I was aware) out of 
the corner of his eyes at me, I am sure he was 
surprised that I was taking it all so quietly. I 
on my parthad made up my mind to dissemble, 


ma Peggy, 
When the things were 








and to see if I could not act a character as well 


being cleared away, and 
he was soothing himself with a cheroot, I said, 
in an off-hand way,— 
“By the way, Joe, what about my purse ?” 
‘© Yes; and what about it?” he echoed, with a 


“ Won't you give it to me again? I want to 
do some shopping now Iam in London, I want 
one or two things so badly.” 

*€ Oh! I'll take care of your coin, my love; it 
will frank us nicely to Paris for the honeymoon. 
Just now I am rather low in fands; you and 
your purse are in my power now /” 

I could scarcely command my voice or my 
countenance asI replied, with would-be spright- 
liness,— 

‘*OF course you are joking-——you are always 
joking, Joe. I never knew such a man (which 
was terribly true). Do, like a dear, good 
cousin, give me my purse—please /”’ 

“ Now, when you talk like that I can under- 
stand you. I can give you anything you ask 
for ; civility costs nothing and gains everything. 
Here,” emptying every coin into his hand, and 
transferring those coins to his pocket. ‘“ Here 
is your purse, my sweet girl. I would not 
deprive you of it for the world! I am not such 
@ wretch as you think.” 

The is of little use to me without its 
contents,” I said, appealingly. ‘‘ Do give me at 
least half of the money ?’’ I asked, now on the 
verge of tears. 

*You should have said what you wanted 
plainly, You asked for your purse, and there 
it is for you! You never mentioned cme a 

"No, but I mention it now,” I returned boldly, 
" Won't that do?” 

“Too late, my pretty goldylocks. By the 
way, I must soon be strolling out to put our 
banns up at the registry office, or get the 
license,” 

“ Do you mean to get married?” I inquired. 

“ What else?” 





FROID., 


“ Why this, that you may leave my name out 
of that question; for I never, never, never, will - 
be your wife!” 

“Oh, won't you!” he sneered. “After this 
little accident of being left alone with me—and 
I don’t mind confessing to you that my character 
is that of a regular Don Juan—you will be glad 
enough to be Mrs. Joe Manners, once you dis- 
cover how very shyly the world looks at a young 
woman who has lost her good name !” 

“Ay, when she has, bub I have not, and, 

lease Heaven, never will! Oh! if my poor 
ther was alive,” I cried, forgetting my 7réle, 
“ and knew the straits I was in all t h his 
own brother and brother’s son! He have 
cut off his hand sooner than written a letter 
commending me to the tender mercy of Rivals 
Green, The tender mercy ofa of wolves 
would not be worse!” 

Oome, now, none of that sort of talk.- 
Listen,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ marry me you must, 
You are rich, I am. poor, at my very wits’ end, 
T’ll treat you well once you are my wife; but 
don’t go against a desperate man, or you will be 
sorry for it!” 

“Tl never marry you, Joe, never, whether 
you are desperate or not!” 

“Do you mean it ?” hesaid beneath his breath. 
“ Well, I'll have you for my wife if it costs me 
my life, so now you are warned!” he . 
his hands clenched, and his voice lips 
trembling with passion. 

I ay covtahiie very much frightened, but I 
still rejoined, — 

“Til never marry you—never /" 

He stood up, threw down the paper, and 
looked at. me for a moment, then burst into a 
savage laugh. oun ye, 

“T know that some day or other, soon, I shall 
find a way to make you,” and without another 
word he turned and left the room. 

And when once on the landing I heard himin . 
a loud voice imperiously shouting for his boots 
and a hansom cab. 





(To be continued.) 
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ALEC PACED BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS, PONDERING OVER EUNICE'S OFFER. 


UNA’S VOW. 


—10— 
CHAPTER VII. 
IN PREBIL. 


Ir did not take Alec long to decide the direction 
froma which the cry came. On his right was the 
ruin of an old stone building called the *‘ Nun- 
nery,” which had for many years been tottering 
to its decay. 

Colonel Beresford had often spoken of having 
it pulled down, since its dilapidated condition 
made it dangerous ; but its demolition being one 
of those things that could be done any day, it 
followed that ib was never done at all. And now 
Alec saw that parbd of it had really fallen, and 
what remained seemed likely to follow very 


speedily, 

» the cry for help came from the 
upper part of the remaining wall; and there, 
dimly outlined against the dusk, could be seen a 
bam figure, which proved to be that of Miss 

ane, ~* 

She stood on a ledge of masonry less than two 
feet wide and some forty feet from the ground. 
Below and around her the stones had given way, 
and her position was one of great danger, for at 
apy moment the ledge might give way and she 
would be precipitated on the mass of broken 
rabbish thatlay beneath. Still, she had not by 
any means lost her self-poxsession, and when 
port that the young man recognised her, she 

“Do you think you could send somebody with 
& ladder? I can’t get down any other way, and 
Tam rather afraid that the whole wall will col- 
lapse before long.” 

From what Alec could judge he decided that 
the collapse would be more ly than she 
bargained for, Indeed, it t come at any 
secund, and every moment she spent in her 


merge position was perilously likely to be the 


‘ 








ot 


He did not Immediately reply to her speech, 
but looked round to see what chances of escape 
there were. He could not climb to her side, even 
if by so doing he could have helped her ; for, in 
the first place, there was no foothold for him, 
and, secondly, an attempt to scale the wall 
would inevitably have resulted in its collapse, 

Some little distance away from the ruin grew 
a huge oak-tree, whose branches stretched to 
within a few feet of the wall, Alec measured 
the dietance and decided he would risk it. 
Hastily divesting himself of hat and coat he 
began to climb the rough trunk, watched by 
Eunice, who had instantly divined his intention. 
Breathlessly she waited while he began cautiously 
to feel his way along the bough that reached over 
nearest to her,and along which he crawled at 
full length ; but even when he was as near its 
end as he dared venture he was still some dis- 
tance above and away from her. 

He tested the strength of the bough, his face 
looking stern and curiously determined to the 
girl’s watching eyes, 

“Tf I hold out my arm, it will be about a foot 
above your head. Do you think you can spring 
up and catch it?” 

"T think so,” briefly. 

“If you bave any doubt don’t make the 
atterapt, a fall would be a nasty business,” he 
anid, anxiously, forgetting in his care fora fellow- 
creature’s life, the fact that he and the girl were 
aworn foes. “ The worst of it is, I see no other 
way of getting you. out of this mess,” 

“€ There is no other way, and as to the risk— 
yours is as great as mine, Say when you are 
ready, and I will spring !” 

It was a ticklish moment that followed. The 
chances were pretty equal for and against success,: 
and Alec knew it. The perspiration stood out in 
large drops on his brow; he stiffened his arm 
until the muscles were firmly braced like iron— 
for the weight of Eunice Fane was by no means 
that of a feather ; though slight she was tall and 
well-developed, and the strain on his arm would 
be intense until he had drawn her up beside him 





on the branch. After that the rest would be 
comparatively easy. 

“ Are you rendy ?” 

ii} Yea,” 


“Then jump |” 

She obeyed instantly, and the next moment 
she hung in the air, her whole weight dependent 
onhim. Very slowly and with difficulty he drew 
her up until she clasped the bough, whose 
mighty girth was, happily, enough to support 
them both. 

** Wait a minute and recover yourself a little 
before we attempt to get down,” he said, and he 
still kept his arm round her lest she should grow: 
giddy after her exertions, and fall. 

He could feel how violently her bhearh wae 
beating, and not unnaturally, he attributed it to 
the excitement of the moment. But he was very: 
wrong. Eunice’s agitation was due to a far 
different cause. 

Prejudiced as he was against her he could not 
but admire the lightness and agility with which 
she descended the tree, refusing any assistance 
from him. 

Her skirta were in the way, it is true, but for 
all that she came down as easily as a squirrel, and 
when she stood once more on terra firma seemed 
very little the worse for the adventure, 

He was perforce obliged to walk home with 
her, and on the way she told him how she chanced 
to find herself in such a dilemma, 

She had come out for a walk, and her curiosity 
had been attracted by the Nunnery. With an 
idea of seeing the surroundings she climbed to 
the highest part of the building, and in so doing 
coutrived to dislodge astone, which, in its turn, 
caused a goodly portion of the masoury to topple: 


over, 

If she had nob been on the alex? she would 
have gone with it. 

**So you had been there for some hours?” 
r) Alec, 

“ Yes, since midday. I called out at intervals ; 
but no one seems to have heard me, and I had 
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nob seen a single creature pass until I recognised 
you,” 

“The path is an unfrequented one, There is 
some aflly tale of the Nunnery being haunted, 
and that makes people avoid it. I was on my 
way back from the keeper's lodge, and as it hap- 
pened I chose that route tustead of the one I had 
gone by earlier in the afternoon.” 

‘tu was lucky for me you did, otherwise I 
should have had to pass the night in solitary state 
out of doors,” she cbserved, with an attempted 
playfulness that was really only a mask for serious 
emotion. She hesitated for a moment, then, ia 
2 lowered tone, she added, “ Will you let me 
tender you my thanks, Captain Beresford, for the 
service you have rendered me? I am qaire aware 
of the risk you ran in doing it.” 

Instantly his face changed, becoming c: Md sia 
‘@istantas it neually cid in her presence, “Hix 
voloe, whsn he ‘saswered her tremblingly-uitered 

eek: ‘was freezing. 

“T beg of you uot to look upon my activn in 
that light, Miss Fane. A man could hardly see 
the life of a fellow creature In danger without 
making an effurt to save it, and I have done for 
you no more than I-—or any other man indeed— 
would have done for the veriest stranger in 
similar circumstances. Pray do not think this 
declaration rude; but it is much better that 
you should be under no illusion with regard to 


it.” 

The girl winced, and even drew back with an 
involuntary movement almost as if she had been 
struck. Her face was deadly palé—pale even to 
the lips ; bub she attempted no reply. Indeed, 
what reply was left for her to make ? 

Captain Beresford wished her to clearly under- 
stand that he refused to accept her gratitude, 
and that her rescue had been, eo far as he was 

mecerned, based on the broad principles of 
humanity, 

He had done no more for her than he would 
have done for the veriest stranger within his 
gates, and he was determined that she should 
know !t. 

far from the adventure having brought 
them any nearer together it seemed to have had 
the contrary effect of forcing them farther apart, 

The rest of the walk back was accomplished in 
utter silence, and nob a word was spoken until 
they entered the house, On the threshold Eunice 
paused, 

“ You will obliga me by ssying nothing of what 
has happened to the household,” she whispered, 
hurriedly, “it would oaly cause gossip and wonder- 
ings that I would much rather avoid.” 

He bowed acquiescently, 


*‘Asyou will, Miss Fane. It is for you to 
state your wishes on the point and for me to obey 
them.” 

The gir! went uptoher room. The blinds had 


not yet been drawn down, and the candles were 
unlighted. 

Mus Fave had no maid, and Lady Rosaline 
had neglected to depute one to attend her. Eunice 
had a wretched feeling of forlornness as she ap- 
proached the wiadow and looked out on the 
darkening landscape 

In spite of her wealth, in spite of her youth 
and beauty, sbe was quite alone in the world, 
not a creature cared for her whether she lived or 
died. 

Tf she had fallen from the Nunnery wall to-day, 
end the life had been dashed ont of her she would 
have left no one behind—except a schoo! friend 
-or two parhaps-—to mouro her | loss, On the con- 

trary, she thought she knew of one person at least 
who would have rejoiced in her death, 

She sighed heavily as she began to take off her 
outdoor garments, Once the idea struck” her 
that she would not go down to dinner, but would 
spend the eveningis her own apartments. Almost 
immediately, however, she dismissed the notion. 
She would not show herself a coward, but would 
prove that she could hold her own in spite of 
opposition. 

Besides, another motive swayed her, Although 
she would not acknowledge it even to herself; she 
longed intensely for the chance of seeing Alec 
again, of hearing his voice, of feeling hint near 
her. 

Painful as it was to see that expression of icy 





reserve on his face it would be still more painful 
not tosee him at all. 

Lady Rotaline looked at her curiously as she 
catetal the drawing-room, but made no remark, 
atid when the butler announced “dinner,” Alec, 
with punetilious courtesy, offered her his arm 
and took her in. He even made one or two con- 
ventional observations, but was very careful nob 
to allude to the everits of the afternoon, of which 
hia mother was still in ignorance. 

He had his coffee by himself in the 
room, and did uot join the ladies at all that 
evening, being, as Lady Rosaline explained tothe 
heirers, still busy in the library preparing for his 










grey pallor of his face. He looked like} 
ed. whom some crushing blow has fallen 
his pre-oceupation passed her withou 
seeing her, 

Acting ou the impulee of the moment, and 


without giving hereelf time to thi s young 
girl entered the library, where the la , & man 
of fifty or thereabouts, with a cleau ven face 


and keen grey eyes, sat in front of the table, tying 
up a scattered heap of papsra which he seemed to 
have been perusing, 

Qaite simply, and with the ease born of an 
overmastering purpose, Eunjce introduced her- 
self, and Mr. Sedgwick rose and placed a chair for 
her, taurmuring as he did so some commonplace 
greeting expressive of pleasure at making her ac- 
quaintance, 

He looked ab her keenly enough as he spoke, 
though, and his sharp gaze took ie e pe of 
her appearance, from. the small, wel! 
with ite wondrous coronal of brown coils, to the 
tiny embroidered slipper peeping from beneath 
her black dreas. 

Evidently the proud, and yet gentle grace of 
her manner took him by surprise, This was no 
ordinary school girl, who would be impressed by 
a few etock phrases, but s woman capable both of 
thought and action. 

She refused the seat ne offered her, and stood 

‘ight before him, with a steadfast look in her 
eyee that be afterwards had cause to remember, 

“T want to ask you & few questions, Mr. Sedg- 
wick,” she said; “ they are important ones, and I 
rouat beg you to give me e uite straightforward 
answers. In the first place I wish to know if you 
were in the late Colonel Beresford’s confidence }” 

“To a certain extent, yes. That is to say, 
with regard to his property and all matters per- 
taining to ib; butif, you are speaking of bis will, 
and the reasons that led him to makeit, I must 
confess complete ignorance... Colonel Beresford 
wrote out his will himself, and simply sentit to 
me for safe custody, after {t had been duly at- 
tested.” 

“ But I understand that will is indisputably 
valid ¢"” 

“ Indisputably.” Mr. Sedgwick’s tone was 
colder. Personally he did not approve of the 
will, and nothing would have pleased him. better 
than to aee it upset; but he was too good.a lawyer 
to believe this possible...‘ You.are the absolute 
possessor of the Oakenhurat estates, Miss Fane, 
and no one can question your title.” 

" And suppose [ do nobwish to remain mistress 
of the estatese—suppose, for the sakeof argument, 
that 1 desired..to. make a t of them: to 
Captain Beresford—could I.doit§? xine ue) 

“No. Tae terms of the will are peculiar, and 
provide for that contingency. If you poy to 
dispose of the estates in any way, or oven to 
raise money on them, they go from you,” 

''To Captain Beresford ¢” 

“Unfortunately, n0, Toa still: more distant 
cousin of the late’ Colonel Bsresford, whom ‘you 
have neither seen nor heard of,” 

Miss Fane's ‘head drooped lower, and her 
fingers, which were nervously entwined with 
each other, moved restiessly,, Sheseemed lost in 
oe thought. The lawyer watehed her - a 

few minutes, then he drew out his watch. 

‘Ts there anything elee you wish to ask me, 
Misa Fane} Because, if not-——” 


in to the 


Recensenennenne Nera reverie with a 


4é ust yet, Mr. Sedgwick. I have no 
eect et ee 
openly, and in return you ! 
ee Gan eo ee Maen ptr hows: 
To come to the point, ind, Then anh souetentt 
foo at finding myself "Calonel pemeees hie 
I consider the estates ought to‘have 
to Alec Beresford, and 1 em anzious to do 


I can for him, It is ou this point | I want 
your advice, He is not, I believe, well of?” 
the  maswered — 


the Oy wat ete much — of 
emphatically, but scare 







he had before 


interview with Mr. Sedgwick in the morning, . 

The interview proved to be a long oné, and growing interested in the girl ; it 
apparently Goveeocires of satisfactory, Kunice y attached to Alec, and if he. 
Jaeppenéd to. be passing the library 4 jj anything to promote the young 6 ‘ 
ane came out, and she was absolutely st he would be only too glad, Won't ‘you sit 


‘}down, Miss Fans, and then we can discuss the 
| matter more at our ease ¥” 


Eunice obeyed. a ae 
ev 


enough, ib was 
suffering from the strain of some abe 
ment, A deep red spot of colour glowed in each 
cheek, her eyes shone like stars, She felt 


some supreme crisis in her life was approaching. 


F 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
A LEGAL OPINION, 


“You have been candid with me, and I ee 
be candid with you,” said Mr. 
slight pause. “TI ae that I 

Beresford has been very hardly dealt 
was brought up to regard hiniself as the 
Oakenhurs:, and then without--zo far as I can 
téll—trhyme or reason, he suddenly finda him- 
self disinherited ia favour of a lady who cannot 
even claim kinship with the family. He has 
a up his profession, aud he is deeply in debt. 

his morning he and I have had a long 

piece aud he has told me his position 
exactly, It is so bad that I do nob see how it 
could very well be worse. I have received 
instructions from him to sell the surall estate of 
the Cedars that his uncle left him, but the price 
he will get for that. will be a mere , 
comparison with what he owes. He will be 
absolutely penniless, Moreover, unf 
some of his liabilities are what men call ‘ debts of 
honour,’ and if these remain unsatisfied he will 
never, as he truly says, be able to hold his ‘head 
up again, The position isa terribleone. FE am 


‘ 


pbriFicetl 


a 


truly sorry for him--as you would be, could 
you have seen his face when he left left thie toom 
half an hour ago,” 

As it happened, she Aad seen it, ‘and the 


reraembrance brought quick, scalding tears to 
eyes. She clasped her slim hands together in an 
agony of supplication. 

© Me, wick, tell' me what to dof T would 
give my life to help Alec Beresford.” 

“There is only one way fn which you could 
help bim, Miss Fane, and I hesitate to suggest'it 
to you?” 4 

Yon need ‘haye® fio ‘goruples. Speak: quite 
freely? What is it?” ‘ 

The solicitor vamba step ‘nearer, and ‘bent 
down so that his words, spoken in a tone hardly 
above a whisper, could not patty reach: 
other ears than hers): 6+ © carl ae. wt 

Their effech was « ‘electrical, the Tw sod 
started*up, the colour ane in a 
over cheek aud throat naraie ues hat Pa od 

*€Ob, nob that— w ‘ 
wasteland; lnlaasasaeeleaae tations 668." 
"+ Unfortunately aatarthes only ways - There 
is no other alternative,” Peale A A 

For some ese woe = ie nl esis: 
ick, sath mantelpiece 8 

given his ultimatum, stood at’ the 
wakenaals gazed ou! on the’ park, at atthe. fall- 
res ‘ro for the weathes had changed since 
yes landecape looked: quite 
‘psutumnal, tooo wish was blusterous; 
«showers of leaves from. thetrees, 
pc D cormarrciammmrcgrnt iene 


: tk 





Be At last Eunice got up. tens 
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“ T must go to my room and think over what 


you eaid, Mr, I must take time before 
I come to a Ate. 
He turned .round fnmeMately. 


** You are the best judge of that, M's: Fane, 

I would remind that the situation is 
ne that cannot be indefinitely prolonged. It is 
serious, and demands serious consideration. 
* What were done ’twere well done quickly !’” 

He'shook hands with ber at the door which he 
held open for her to pass through, and she went 
upstairs, feeling that his words were true, and 
that it behoved her to give her answer with as 
little delay as possible, 

As she entered her room a draught of cold 
air made the door bang, and showed her that the 
window was wide open, and the sil! wet with the 
driving rain, She crossed over to shut it, when 
her attention became attracted by a solitary 
figure walking swiftly across the park—not down 
the avenue which was the usual thoroughfare, 
and led to the high road, but along a narrow 
path, which found its outlet in the woods. I 
was , and there was in his demeanour s 
eurious determination betokening some fixed 
cesolve, I> was so different from his appearance 
when he came oub of the library that Eunice 
was startled into wondering apprehension of what 


3 


the change foreboded. 
The interval was so short since she had seen 
that expression of absolute on his face 


that it was impossible anything could have ha 
pened to improve the position, and the only 
alternative that suggested itself to her. was so 
terrible that she uttered a little ory of horror as 
she became conscious of it. Did Alec contemplate 
suicide as the best way out of his troudles ? 
No sooner had the idea occurred to her than 
- she snatched up her hat and hurried out of the 
house a = g mg. him. che ope, gis 
her, happily for her purpose, neither di ec 
himeelf yn round da if he was observed, 
Aas matter-of-fact he was too intent on his own 
gloomy meditations to have time or thought for 
anything else. 

He walked so quickly that Eunice had much 
ado to keep up with him, and added to this he 
had a good deal the start of her. Presently 
she saw him disappear within the shadow of the 
woods, and then she quickened her own pace 
iuto @ run, Suppose, after all, she should be 
too late ! 

She never forgot the few minutes that followed 
—how she st: every nerve and muscle to 
reach him, while a fervent prayer for help and 
guidanes went up from the very bottom of her 
heart to the throne above. 

She could no longer see Beresford, for the 
path made a sharp curve a little in advance, and 
when she had rounded thecurve it was only to 
find herself in an open space from which two 
tracks branched offright and left, Tie problem 
was which had he taken } 

She stood still for a moment in gn agony of 
doubt and apprehension, and as she thus hesitated 
there suddenly rang out on the damp air the re- 
port of & pistol only a few paces from her, 

After all she was too late! 


Still the sound guided her, and though every | 


drop of blood seemed to forsake her heart, and 


he was in ghastly terror of the sight that might: 


greet her, she pushed bravely, on intent only oa 
} 


her mission of mercy. 


in his hand a small silver-mounted revolver, still 
smoking from its recent d ; 

So far as she could see he was unjnjured, and 
the revuleion of feeling was so great that the girl 
~ank on her knees on the moss holding out her 
bands, while she cried half hysterically,— 

“Thank Heaven, ob, thank Heaven, ‘you are 
eafe {” 

He had flashed redly under his tan, and when 
he first eaw her had turned with an almost 
haughty anger to demand the reason of her inter- 
view. ; 

Bat her gratitude was eo fervent, and her ua- 
consclousness of posing for effect eo completes that 
he was taken at an entire disadvantage, and could 
only stare at her in amazement, while he waited 
for an explanation. 





All the same he took care to put the revolver 
carefully away in his breast pocket. 

“Miss Fane, what brings you here at sucha 
moment ?” 

~“ T followed you,” Eunice returned, rising, and 
speaking quite simply as if her action had been 
the most natural thing in the world. 

* You followed me!” he stammered ; ‘ but 
why ?” 

** Because I saw you leave the house, and know- 
ing you werein trouble, I suspected what you 
might be going to do. When I heard the report 
of the pistol [ feared I might be too late to save 
you.” 

Ae a mattter of fact Alec had fired off the firet 
cartridge, both to make sure that the revolver 
was in perfect order, and also that his own hand 
was steady. He did not wieh to “‘ make a bungle 
of the affair” he had told himself cynically, as 
he selected the exact spot in his breast through 
which a bullet would find its way to his heart. 

He was angry with the girl for having frus- 
trated his project—too angry for him to remem- 
ber that he owed her any gratitude, 

‘* Don’t you think, Miss Fane, thab I may be 
left to manage my affairs as I think best, without 
outside interference }” 

She winced at the satirical inflection of his 
voice ; but, all the sanid, held her own bravely. 

**No3 not.when it ia a question of life and 
death,” 

* May I ask what right of authority you have 
overmylifet” — 

“The right which gratitude gives me, You 
saved mine yesterday, and I will eave yours to- 


er tonesraug out firmly and clearly, and 
arrested Alec’s attention. He did not speak 
quite directly, then he said,— 

‘I have no doubt you msan well, Miss Fano, 
and I am willing to give you credit for your 
kindly intentions, but there are some thiogs a 
man must j«dge for himself, and this is one. I 
assure you [I have not made up my mind with 
oub due consideration, and if there was anything 
elas to be done I should doit, But there is not, 
and you have only put off the evil moment, and 
thus make my trial a little harder than ib other- 
wise would have been.” 

She came close to him and looked straight 
into his face with her clear, dark eyes. 

“You are wrong, Captain Beresford. No- 
thing is an excuse for self- murder—mnothing /” 

" Yes, one thingis, and that is—dishonour!” 

He was speaking more to bimself than to her. 
Already he had gone the weary round of argu- 
ment. over’and over again, and this was the 
conclusion he had each time come to. He could 
nob pay those debts of honour, and rather than 
face the world as a defaulter he chose death, 

‘* You have others beside yourself to think of 
—there is your mother,” added Eunice, pur- 
suing the slight advantege which she fancied she 
had gained, He made a quick movement, and 
his face changed. She had touched him in his 
most vulnerable point, for hia affection for Lady 
Rosaline was deep and tender.-and the thought 
of her had been the hardest to face, Still, he 

ti dered whether she aleo would not 
prefer his death to his disgrace. 

“Miss Fane, you are talking of matters you 
do not understand. I must beg you to leave me 





| It is no good prolonging the conversation, which 
_ Alittle way farther she came upon Alec Beres- 
ford, standing under a big oak tree, and holding: 


must be ul to both of us.” 
“But it is good, Captain Beresford!” she 
éxclaimed, vehemently, “and I will not leave 


‘| you until we have arrived a6 some satisfactory 


conclusion. If not for your own sake, then for 
mine, I beg you to listen to me,” she spoke 
very rapidly now, and the colour deepened in 
her cheeks,’ while her whole body. trembled 
with excitement, under. whose influence she 
hardly felt any awkwardness in. what. she 
intended saying to him. ‘I have been having a 
consultation with Mr. Sedgwick, and it was he 
who told me of your financial position. He also 
told me that 1 could not help you by making 
over the Oakenhurst estates to you, however 
much I might wish to do so. For my own part 
I find myself without friends to help or advise 
me, aud £ feel my isolation very keenly, I also 
feel that psople will be shy of making friends 








with me in the future, because they will think I 

have unduly influenced Colonel Beresford in 

making the will that left me his estates—estates 

to which I am quite willing to concede you have 

the best right. I placed my difficulties before 
Mr. Sedgwick, and asked him if he saw any way 
of escape from them. In reply, he eaid there 
was one way which would meet the difficulties of 
the case both as regards you and myself.” 

At last she had arrested his attention, and 
aroused his interest. He listened eagerly, all 
his apathy gone, 

“Well!” he exclaimed, as she paused. 

‘IT do not know whether you will think moe 
unrmaidenly for repeating to you what-he said, 
but I hope not. You must remember that this 
is a purely business transaction, for the sake of 
mutual advantages—sentimend has nothing 
whatever to do with it,” and yet as she spoke, 
her voice trembled, and her face was one hob 
flame of blushes. “ Mr. Sedgwick said that the 
only way of solving the question was—for me to 
marry you.” 





CHAPTER JX, 
WITHOUT COUNTING THE Cost. 


Tue words were spoken—words which seemed 
to scorch Eunice’s lips as she uttered them— 
words the mere remembrance of which, in after 
days, had power to bring burning blushes to her 
cheeks, and make her inclined to call upon the 
earth to open and cover ber shame. 

And yet while she uttered them she was s0 
carried away by the excitement of the situation, 
and the thought that ib was fn order to save 
him she was making this tremendous sacrifice 
of maidenly dignity, that she hardly realised the 
full impors of what she was doing. 

It seemed to take Alec a few minutes to re- 
cover from his astonishment, 

“ Are you in earseat, Miss Pune?” he asked, 
at last. 

" Perfectly,” was the quiet reply. 

He lowered his eyes which had been curiously 
fixed ou her face, and studied the moss at his 
feet, 

To say that he was surprised was to say litile, 
and yet Kunice had stated the case 20 composedly, 
and with such a business-like air, that he was 
foroed to the conclusion that she really regarded 
her suggestion as the best the circumstances ad- 
mitted, 

He sawat once the advantage he would gain 
from such an alliance, for by the terms of the 
Colonel's will, when his heiress married, her 
estate would become vested in her husband, 
while as to Eunice’s part of the bargain, he sup- 
posed that she was anxious for the shelter of his 
name and for the advantages his position would 
give her, 

It was true that under present conditions people 
would look upon her as an interloper, and would 
probably fight shy of her, whereas if she married 
him she at once assumed the position of firat 
lady in the county—a position that no one would 
be likely to dispute, 

Eunice’s voice interrupted bis musings, 

“Of course we must look upon this, as I said 
before, as a purely business transaction. If you 
agree to it, there will be a settlement of the 
property, and you and I may enter into a com- 
pact of friendship in which the one undertakes 
not to interfere in any way with the other. W 
may live in the same house, for a part of the year 
at any rate, so as to keep up appearances, but 
beyond that we shall neither of us be bound in 
any particular. You wil! go your way, I shall go 
mine.” 


“ That is all very well, Miss Fane, but have 
you counted the cost? You are very young, and 
youth naturally looks for love and sympathy 
which ib finds—or at least hopes to find—in 
marriage, From that you deliberately propose 
to shut yourself off—for let it be perfectly under- 
stood that if I agree to your suggestion I make no 
sort of promises of affection.” 

“T do mot ask you for any; affection has 
nothing to do with the question. We are enter- 

into acompact of mutual advantage, because 
it isthe only way ia which justice can be done. 
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If the law permitted me to give the Oakenhurat 
estates back to you I would give them willingly; 
but it does not, and so another alternative is 
forced on us.” 

It was only by av effort she steadied her 
voice, but with each moment her task grew 
eonier. She had passed the rubicon, and she was 
nod the sort of girl to turn back once she bad put 
her hend to the plough. Besides, she saw that 
she hai made an impression on him, and that 
meant already something gained. 

Alee began to pace backwards and forwards in 
deep thought, and almost ecemed to have for- 
gotten her presence. The offer was a great 
temptation to him, and showed him an easy way 
out of his troubles. If he did not accept it at 
once it was really more out of consideration for 
her than for himself. He was young, and he 
loved life. It had cost him a desperate effort to 
make up his mind to die, and the thought of the 
pain he would inflict on his mother had deepened 
his own. 

The woman he loved was the wife of another 
man, and therefore lost tu him for ever—what 
was there to prevent him from taking Eunice 
at her word!” 

At last he paused in front of her. 

“ Miss Fane, I acknowledge the generosity of 
your offer, and if I scruple to accept it, it is 
because I do not wish to take an unfair advan- 
tage of you. I sm older than you, and my 
knowledge of the world is greater. It would 
indeed be terrible if in the coming years you 
should reproach me for debarring you from a 
happy home and loving husband.” 

“You need not fear,” she interrupted, and 
there was a atrange undercurrent of pathos in ber 
voice whose meaning he did not understand, “I 
am doing this with my eyes open, and I am 
willing to take the risk, if risk there be, What- 
ever happens I will never reproach you, of that 

may be quite assured,” 

“ Well, then, let us wait a few days and give 
the matter fuller consideration. If at the end of 
this week you have not changed your opinion, I 
will at once make arrangements for our wedding. 
Is mot that the wisest plan?” 

“Perhaps it is. Meanwhile”—she hesitated, 
and glanced at the pocket in which he had placed 
the revolver. 

He seemed to divine her thoughts, 

“ Meanwhile,”’ he said, gravely, producing the 
weapon, ‘“ you will be good enough to take charge 
of this,” and slipping out the cartridges he 
handed her the revolver. 

They went back to the house together, and 
for a few days things went on as usual at Oak- 
enhurst. On the lash evening of the week 
Alec came to Eunice in the library, where she 
was sitting making a pretence of reading. 

“ Are you still of the same miad?” he asked, 
without any sort of preamble, knowing quite 
well thap she would understand to what he 
alluded. 

e Yes.” 

"You have not regretted your generosity }” 

**No, On the contrary, Iam more than ever 
convinced that it is the only way out of an alto- 
gether falee situation,” 

“ Very well, then, I will get a special license, 
and we will be married early next week, if that 
falls in with your wishes.” 

She bowed her head gravely. 

“The sooner the better, perhaps. There is 
only one provision I should like to make.” 

“ What is it?” 

“That the ceremony should be as quiet as 
possible,” 

** Certaivly.. I quite agree that any sort of 
fuss would be a great mistake, Have you any 
other wishes } If so I will do my best to fulfil 

mm.” 


She replied in the negative ; and with a slight 
bow he left the room. With his departure the 
veil of stern repression that the girl had drawn 
over her features seemed to slip away, showing 
the quivering, passion-torn creature beneath. If 
he could only have seen and understood he might, 
aven at the eleventh hour, have drawn back from 
his share in the compact. 

Lady Rossline’s amazement wher the news 
was broken to her was unbounded, but her 





delight was equally great, Happily, she was a 
woman of considerable tact, and she saw that 
neither the pr ve bride nor 

desired congratulations, so she preserved a dis- 
creet silence, 

It was arranged that the wedding should take 
place in London ; and the day before, the two 
principal parties concerned went up to town 
with Lady Rosaline and put up at a quiet West- 
end hotel. The morniog broke dim and grey, a 
dense fog shuttiug out all chance of a view. 
Gunice dressed herself in her ordinary clothes, 
aud it was not until she was quite ready to start 
that it struck her she was in mourpiog, and black 
was an unlucky colour to be married in. 

“Never mind,” she said to herself, with a 
strange little smile, “ perhaps it is emblematic of 
my future life,” 

At this moment Lady Rosaline came in, look- 
ing very bright and dainty in a violet velvet cloak 
heavily trimmed with eables. She uttered a 
little shriek of consternation as her eye fell on 
her future daughter-in-law. 

“Good gracious, what a blackbird you look ! 
Why on earth didn’p you put on something 
brighter ?”’ 

* What does it matter? Oue dress is as good 
as another.” ie 

“Nonsense! Thet is hardly s sentiment 
befitting a bride on her wedding-morn, You 
are different to most other girls, Eunice,” 

"The circumstances which make me a bride 
are different also,” the girl returned, quietly, as 
she drew on her gloves. 

Little as she had been told of how the engage- 
ment came about it Is possible that Lady Rosa- 
line had her own guesses on the subject, and they 
were not far from the truth. She was weak, 
frivolous, upprincipled, perhaps, and yet some- 
thing that dic duty in her for a heart suffered a 
quite unusual pang at that juncture, for there 
was in Eunice’s eyes none of the shy delight— 
the happy anticipations that should crown a bride 
on her wedding morning. 

She came to the girl’s side and put her hand 
on her shoulder. 

“ My dear,” she eaid, in a tone quite different 
from her ordinary one, “your courtship may 
have been hasty, and brought about by unusual 
circumstances, but there is no reason why your 
married life should not be happy enough. Alec 
is a man in ao thousand, and ought to make the 
best of husbands,” 

© Yes, if he did not happen to be in love with 
another woman!” interrupted Eunice, pas- 
sionately, A minute later, and she would have 
given all she possessed to recall that unlucky 
speech which had welled up from the bitterness 
of an overflowing heart, and burst forth before 
she had power to stop it. 

As @ rule she was eelf-controlled enough ; but 
there are moments when a vehement fiood of 
feeling will burst the barriers of the most com- 
plete self-possession—and this was one, 

Lady Rosaline looked startled. She supposed 
some of the servants had been gossiping, and in 
this way Eunice had learned Alec’s former in- 
fatuation for the Countess of Carstairs, It was 
a moment before she replied, ‘ 

“Tt is quite true he was in love with Lady 
Carstairs, but she treated him abominably, and 
I should think he dislikes and despises her for it. 
Besides, she is married, and her husband is much 
too jealous to give her a chance of meeting any 
former lover. They say he leads her au awful 
life, and the only wonder is she doesn’t run away 
from him.” 

Outside Alec was waiting for them. He held 
in his hand a lovely bouquet of white exotics, 
tied with wide satin ribbon ; and poor Eunice’s 
face flushed crimson with pleasure as he gave it 
her. How handsome he looked in his well Stting 
frock-coat and light tie! Surely, he was a 
husband of whom any wife might be proud ! 

They took their seats in the carriage and drove 
to the church. Oddly enough Eunice was haunted 
all the way by a curious feeling that something 
— occur to prevent the marriage from taking 
place. é 

Even when they entered the gloomy edifice, 
whose monuments were hardly visible for the | 





fog, she still had the same fear, and it made her 
look round apprehensively, aa if in search of the 
person who would toybid the to 
proceed, ; 

But no one was visible save a sulky-looking 
verger and the clergyman himself, who came ‘in 


 atruggling into his surplice, 


The service began. 

“ Wilt thou, Alec, have this woman—— 
speaker stopped, brought to a pause 
slamming of the church door, A woman, 
veiled, entered and took her seat in'\one of the 
pews near the altar, 

All the wedding party had looked round 
simultaneously, and now Eunice was quite sure 
that the interruption she foreboded was 
coming. She trembled so convulsively that she - 
had to put her hand on the rails to steady her- 


self, 

F R moment she seemed about to faint, and 
the new-cower started up from her seat as if she 
intended coming furward to support her: Lady 
Rossline, who looked round angrily as she ob- 
served the movement, caught a glimpse of the 
features beneath the veil ; and to her extreme 
surprise and annoyance recognised them as_be- 
longing to Mrs. Redwood, the new housekeeper 


at Oakenhburst. 

Atmost directly, however, Eunice recovered 
herself, and the service proceeded. The ring 
was placed on her finger, the benediction pro- 
nounced, and she and Alec were husband and 
wife. > 

“I congratulate you, my dear,” said Lady 
Rosaline, bending forward to kiss her; Alec 
hesitated for a moment, then, taking her hand in 
his, he raised it to his lips, R 

“Ib is my earnest prayer that you will never 
regret the events of this morning,” he said, in a 
tone that gave evidence of his sincerity. 

Eunice shook her head, she could not speak for 
fear the tears that had gathered in her eyes 
should fall ; but that she was deeply moved was. 
quite clear. Alec rather wondered that it should 
be so, for he imagined her to be both cold and 
reserved, 

When they came out of the vestry the solitary 
woman who formed the congregation had dis- 
appeared, and Lady Rosaline thought it better - 
to say nothing ae to her ideniity. The fog out- 
side instead of lifting seemed to have grown 
denser, 

In complete silence the fresbly-wedded pair 
took their seats in the first carriage, Lady Rosa- 
line following behind, Alec found the position 
more than a little awkward ; he wondered whad 
newly-made husbands generally said to their 
wives on their way fromchurch, Imagination 
did not help him, and he leaned forward and 
rubbed the damp mist from the window-pane 
with the sash fringe. 

‘* The coachman is driving too fast,” he ob- 
served ; “he ought to be most careful in a fog 
like thie, for'a collision might so easily occur,” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
Eunice was conscious of a violent shock which 
told her that what he dreaded had come to 


eo out of the window on her own side, 
she saw & private hansom overturned, the wheel 
having locked with that of their own 

It did not take her a minute to jump out and 
see the extent of the mishap, The driver was 
unhurt, but his fare—a heavy, middle-aged man 
—lay on the asphalte, where he had been thrown, 
while a thin stream of blood trickled from his 
temple, ‘. 

Almost directly a doctor was on the spot ; but 
he shook his head when he saw the unconscious 


man, 

“Tam afraid I can do nothing for him—he is 
past my ekill. The force of the blow, as he was 
pitched out on his head, must: have killed him 
instantly. Happily, he cannot bave- suffered. 
Who is he?” 

Eunice and Alee were standing by as he 
addressed this question to the driver, and so his 
reply was audible to them both. : 

It is the Earl of Carstairs |” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Tae condition of Hester was te the 
whole household, She lay like a broken lily upon 
the white pillow, wasting away before their very 


Mies Daly had learned to like Hester well. Of 
course, the child w Gere poping tepanpie a ger aed 


and dearer to her, it was the one wish of her 
heart t0 see her Lord Pelham’s heiress ; still, she 
had a kindly interest in the girl w whose future was 
ao undecided. 


her. 

She had been considerate to her when her own 

in ep had turned hae eae Oe this 
mour was gra' to oned 
creature though she wae 

She had done her utmost to nuree Hester back 
to health and strength ; but despite her every 
effort the girl continued to sink. 

She did not like the replies given to her by 
Beatrice whenever the subject of Hester was 
brought up between them. 

The new nurse—Miss Huggins—seemed to 


take greatly to Mary Seymour. They had many. 


of talke concerning Hester ; and all un- 

prvewneny Bewid found hereelf telling the 
history of the two girls. 

wen abe will marry the young man, Lord 

we Powis, if she recovers?” said Nurse 


Huggiss. 

* Yee,” said Mary. 

“ Why, I should think the other young girl 
Te ey oe ee cape 
rejoinder. 

“So she would be ; but as long as he does nob 
ep no one can make any remarks concerning 
t.” 


_“BatIam sure that the M iyesi dark-eyed 


Mary Seymour, with a 
deep sigh, which ‘the other could not fall to 
notice, 

‘It isa great pity that he did nob take to 


her,” persisted Nurse Huggins. ‘‘They are so 
wel clinic Ghia . 
“ Yes,” assented Mary Seymour, or Ann Rear- 
dou—under which name she was known 


there. 
“Do you think that the sick girl has any 
chance of recovery # You area nurse as well as 


Iam.” 

“T am nota | nurse,” said Ann 
Reardon. “I odd jobs for the , that is 
tow J lmopdeed tee tome ht here them. 


I have not seen much of that is true.” 

“Tt is @ great wonder that ret Sg you to 
attend to so serious a case, then, 

“ Thave followed the doctor’s directions most 
carefully, No woman could have done more. 
She is such # kind young girl that I should like 
to seewdier recover. She was very good to me.” 

Nurse Huggins thought ne. and earnestly 
over this story long after Ann Reardon left the 
room, 

“That woman is surely not the guilty person,” 
was the man’s mental comment, | eT must cer- 
tainly look farther.” 

A little later on Nurse Huggins managed to 
a few moments’ conversation with Miss 


aly 
In speaking of Hester, she said,— 
“Te fa cortataly case of mental 
or exhaustion, Ths cen recent fire, in w Hester 


almost lost her her life, brought a about this 


ee lL. 
‘have visited her aie 


“ But she has none of the symptoms of it,” 

sald Nurse H l 

BP sop dak. true ; but still there may be 
mpvome of a different form ; but it all 

sds ew am quite sure,” Mise 


t young girl,” 


een « 
i be sorry to see 


said Nurse Huggins. 
her die,” 


“Nob more than the rest of us would,” was 
the comforting reply. ‘But we will not talk of 
that,” added Mis: Daly, with a pained look on 
wo lage henge gk yc “She is 

and youth has everything in its 
pel If can be of any service to you, do not 
hesitate to call upon me.” 

"You are very considerate,” said Miss Huggins. 

“Why should'1 nob be, when a young girl's 
life hangs in the balance?” was the grave reply. 

«You have not often attended tie sick 1” said 


Nurse Huggins. 
“No,” said Miss Daly; “but under your 
directions, I think I do my share. Besure 


to call me if you need me,” she repeated. 
Beatrice was now the only one whom Detective 
Huggins had not interviewed upon the subject. 
She was haughty and unapproachable. 
“There must be some way of ing her 
attention,” was the detective’s mental comment, 
Several times. Nurse Huggins attempted to 
comin bat, + aa ge dln 
most effec any attempt o 
familiarity ii conversation. She hid her senti- 
ments so effectually that even Huggins acknow- 
ledged himself 
ane oan ag or the old doctor 
was at his e declared most 
emphatically nt was being continually 
administered to h tient, though Huggins 
declared equally «*aphatically that he did not 
possibly see how tl.at could be, as no one, save 
the young man who loved the girl dearly, and 
himself, was at the bedside night or day. 
“Tam eure it could not be,” added _ 
very thoughtfully. ‘‘I will try a new We 
on to-night, i will sit up and wa o my- 
self from behind the portieres.” 
“It would be advisable,” replied the doctor, 
“‘ Another day like this, and this sweet young 
1 will die, All my skill will not be able to save 
S If it were not for a number of other “yee 
tant cases I would join you in your watch 
night. { will be here early in the morning.” 
Nuree Hi was extremely thoughtful the 
rest of the day. mre 9. + ema teense 
to alt the nig t through beside poor Hester, and 
Mote ey 
me, me, an 
threw hue! dows, drewed a he was, upon a 
couch in an ad, 
is hod net looted tb ane, but tired nature 
soon iteelf. 
And almost before he was aware, he dropped 
off fe 4 Goo. dreamless wal be dent ‘a. 
ours uickly on, un 
cosy at we the hall stru 


at the great ck the 
Sy 

Nurse Hugpins started up guiltily with a mut- 
tered im 

** Heavens ! oe | promised the 
doctor that I would carefully watch everything 


that passed fn the sick-room!! ” 
He rose quickly to his feet, and made his way 
on tiptoe toward the portieres. Drawing them 
aside quickly, he through the sperteve 
Sato tke apartiienl whthe tha dich hel lan. 

The shaded night-lamp was turned low, — 
& ote mellow light through the room, by which 
every object was revealed, though the farthest 
corners were shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 
Wyndham Powis sat by the couch with clasped 


hands, gazing in upon the marble face of 
the fair young girl w he loved better than 
his life, murmu broken sentences, parts of 
which were audible to the detective who was 


so carefully from behind the porti¢res. 
“Heater,” he murmured, brokenly, “you 
must live | I—I—cannot {ace life without you! 
We made the compact with each other that if 
one of us should die the other should soon follow. 


perhaps your ears cau hear, and you cam under- 
stand what I am saying to you now. 

“If you die, 1 swear before Heaven that I will 
follow you within thehour. Yon shall not take 
that long journey alone, Heater, My spirit. will 
overtaks yours in its flight, and we will go 
togethe” 

“ How strange ib seems that of all the world of 
women Heaven should have wanted to take you. 
There are young girls who pray for death roy re- 
lieve them from lives of toil and desolateness. 
They would welcome death like the girl fm the 
poem, who sald,—- 


* ¢ Te it sinful in life no joy to take, 
To feel like a captive bound to a stake 
By « chain that galls 


That life’s day wse over, ite labours done? 
Some fear to ‘tis not : 
perpen A Death ! I pine for thee, 

And long in the peacefc cl grave to be!’” 


Just as Wyndham Powis repeated the last lines 
a strong subtie odour a into the room, which 
completely overcame him. 

* Air—air 1” , i, wildly. 

He tried to don tas his staonatth failed hie. 
The deadly odour was fast overcoming him, and 
he sunk back into his chair, his head drooping 
seg on his breast, his eyes tightly closed m a 

- that was deep and unbroken. 

e detective, too, could hardly breathe the 
pure air, so deeply impregnated was it with the 
terrible drug, which was slowly but surely master- 
ing his own senses. 

Abt that instant, to his great surprise, Haggina 
saw a tall, dark-robed figure, heavily veiled, glide 
noiselessly into the room and approach the couch 
beside which Wyndham sat, carrying {n ite white 
hand a glistening phial. 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tux shock of seeing the dark-robed figure eteal 
into the sick-room, as the atrange odour began to 
affect the watcher by the bedside startled the 
detective, - 

His first impulse was to rush forward, the 
second cautioned him to watch and wait develop- 
ments, This he did. 

The woman giided toward the bedside, and in 
the a of an eye drew a small phial from 
her pocket. 

But before she had time to lean over the couch 
and force Its contents between the lips of the 
sufferer the detective had cleared the space 
that divided them, and caught the woman by the 


“Ah, ha! We are about to solve the mys- 
an IG cog ay clutching the cloak and attempt- 
to fling it from about her; but with terror 
born of desperation the veiled figure threw off 


the cloak with the strep 
h the open ora rew it tte che tenant 
lock upon the outeide.. 


£ 


x 


Paty 
been foiled, and that, too, a worman. 

door was the only mode of exit from the 
save the windows, and they were fully 
twenty feet above the ground 

To break down the heavy oaken door would 
take time, and ere he could gain the corridor out- 
ma the women, if woman it was, would have 


mre noise of the scuffle aroused Wyndham 
Powis. The detective had turned quickly and 
thrown up one of the windows, and the fresh 
air pana to revive Powis alwost immediately. 

He sprung to his feet with a bewildered air, 


crying ou 

Why, t heavens! have I been asleep?” 
in the same breath: “ Have you come te 
relieve me? I—I did not know it was near mid- 
night.” 
For a moment the detective hesitated as to 
whether he should tell him all that had occurred 
or not; but the fact that the door was locked 
needed an —— as well as the dark cloak 








Ob, Hester! your lips are mute to my cries, but 





be held in his han 
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He concluded to thiok over it a moment before | “ Have you seen any of the family this morn- Day after day she watched with untiring 
saying anything. 


At that instant Miss Daly opened the door, 

“T heard quick footsteps running past my 
room,” she exp!ained, ‘‘and I feared our little girl 
might be worse, and that some one was running 
for the doctor.” 

The detective walked up to her. 

"No, our patient is no woree,’’ he said : adding, 
as he looked her straight in the eye : ** You must 
have thought it very strange that the door was 

ocked upon the outside.” 

“ Was-—was it locked?” she exclaimed. “I 
thought I had a hard time in getting it opened, 
Tt might bave been that it was J who turned the 
key in my excitement.” 

The detective was an excellent judge of human 
nature, and he told himself that this woman knew 
,10thing about the midnight visitor. 

‘‘Have you ever seen this cloak before?” he 
asked, following her to the bedside of Hester, 
where she had gone, 

She glanced at it keenly, thinking the question 
an odd one ; but she answered frankly, without a 
moment's hesitation : 

“Yes; it belongs to the womam Ann Rear- 
don. But I would suggest, if you need ft for 
any purpose, you need have no hesitancy in using 
it.” 


Then she turned to Wyndham Powis and said 
quickly : 

** What a strange odour there is in this room.” 

"Tt seems to me like chloroform,” said the de- 


tective, 

“It the doctor is giving her that, he is giving 
it to her very strong; though of course he knows 
best, It always has a very peculiar effect on me,” 
she went on, thoughtfully. “ Quite as soon as I 
entered the room I detected it. IT repeat, of 
course the doctor knows what he is doiog ; but I 
should think the air altogether too heavy for our 
patient’s delicate lungs, I noticed it once before, 


and I intended speaking to the doctor about it, |: 


but Beatrice persuaded me not to doso. I think 
I had better venture it the next time he calls, 
Miss Huggins.” 

Miss Daly bent over the sleepiog Hester. She 
waited for Wyndham Powis to quit the room ere 
she gave voice to her sentiments—that Hester did 
not eeem to be improving under the new doctor’s 
treatment, 

“Give him a little time,” said Nurse Hog- 
gins, ‘He has the remarkable reputation of nev- 
er having lost a critical case, as every one can tell 

” 


“IT am glad it was only fancy on my part 
about thinkiog I heard steps running through 
the hall. Good-night,” she said, as she quitted 
the apartment. ‘‘ Be sure to call me if you want 
me.” 
With that she was gone. The detective quick- 
ly drew from his pocket the phial which he had 
thrust hurriedly into it, and now that he wasalone, 
he examined It critically. 7 

Az he had expected, it proved to be the most 
deadly poison. 

** So that wae what someone was going to ad- 
minister, was it?” he thought. ‘One dose of 
that and the poor girl on yonder couch would 
never have opened her eyes in this world again. 
The cloak belongs to Ann Reardon,” he muttered. 
“Well, we will interview her as soon as the morn- 
fing breaks, providing she ia here; if not, I can 
guickly trace her.” 

The doctor had promised to be there by seven 
the following morning, and Huggins concluded 
to take no step until hie arrival. By that time 
Lord Powis would be able to velieve him, and he 
would be sure to have a conzultation alone with 
the doctor. 

He laid hie plans carefully, waiting patiently 
for the time to come when he could put them 
into execution. 

He gave the medicine he had to the patient, 
which had vot for an instant left his person, and 
was thankful beyond words to see « alight 
improvement in her condition. 

Quite as soon as Wyndham Powis relieved 
Nurse Huggins, he made it convenient to saunter 
out into the open air and see the doctor. The 
physician listened fn silence to the amazing story 
Huggins had to tell. 





ing?” he asked, slowly. 

“TIT made it my business to! see each one of 
them,” replied Huggins, “this Ann Reardon 
into the You never saw such cool im- 
pudence as she exbibited. ‘he first moment my 
eyes rested upon her, I asked, calmly,— 

“* Did you pass a pleasant night?” 

“*Oh, yes, indeed,’ she replied, with brozen 
sang-froid, ‘I never rested better.’ 

“T had almost made up my mind to arreet her 
then and there ; but I said to myself thata little 
later in the day would suit me just as well, no 
doubt.” 

After a hasty breakfast, the doctor concluded 
that he would acquaint Wyndham Powie with 
what had happened, 

When he had finished, the young man’s amaxe- 
ment kuew no bounds, He wanted Ann Reardon 
arrested on the spot. 

But the doctor had a hard time restraining 
him from doing so at once, When at last this 
was an accomplished fact, Wyudham Powis was 
satisfied, 

(To be continued.) 








EILY DONNER’S CHOICE. 


(Continued from page 8.) 

“ Mra. Tredenvis, I think I may give you a little 
hope. According to Doctors Bromley and May 
there bas been some slight change in him siuce 
morning. Iehall stay until to-morrow midday.” 

In her passion of gratitude she stooped and 
kissed his band, and then lifting her head. tried 
to thank him, and failed, because she struggled 
fiercely for mastery with her tears. 

Sir Francis drew up a chair, “ Sit down,” he 
said ; '* he does not need you yet ; he is sleeping.” 
He dont a glass of wine and made her 
drink it. “Cry if you will, madam,” he said, 
seeing her efforts for calmness," it wili relieve you, 
and send you to him in a quieter mood.” o 
he turned and left her alone; and the pretty 
brown head sank upon the outstretched arms, 
whilst she tried to form some words of thanks- 
givi 
: On the morrow Sir Francis left Mereland, and 
those who knew and loved John clung desperately 
to the faint hope held out to them of his recovery, 
and spent their days in alternations of joy and 


despair, 

One night ily and her father sat beside hia 
bed, and Doctor May stood-at the foot, looking 
down upon him, He seemed unusually weak, 
and they feared he could not liye until day- 
break. 

Once his voice broke the awful silence, 
my dear wife.” 

She crept a little nearer, and laid her eheek to 


“* Eily, 


his. 

““Whatis it, dear heart?’ she questioned 
through her gathering tears; but no answer 
came, only the fluttering of his amidat 
her curls made her shiver and grow sick at heart. 

Suddenly he groaned, and his fingers fell away 
oud of her claep. She looked up, and seeing him 
silent, with closed lids, shrieked out that he was 
dead, and with arms outepread fell across . the 
bed, crying in a passion of anguish, ‘‘I was not 
half good enough to him. I was not half good 
enough. Ob, John! John! speak tome! Say 
you forgive me.” 

Doctor May bent over the still form. ‘He is 
not dead—it isa swoon. Take her away.” So 
her father bore her in hia arms to her room, she 
moa hysteritally the while, “ Forgive! for- 

ve} ' T'was not half good enough !” “ Did she 

ove him all unknown to herself? Had she at 
last found him dear t 4 it : 


It was a# Doctor May said. John had but 
swooned, and when she had grown caliner they 
allowed Hily to go to him once more, He was 
almost too weak for speech, and- his eyes looked 


dull, but he made a gesture of welcome as she sat | 


down beside him, ' 





potionse and rare Geuetion, 5» Seeyane fame 
to her eyes, and a new tone into her voice, so 
that her sister watching said, ‘She loves him, 

ao pitied her, becauee she feared he could nob 


ve. 
John himself was utterly hopeless of life; he 
felt glad indeed to go, because then he would 
leave Eily free, and, it might be, secure happine 
and love to her. In his humility he could 1 
read the secret of the change in her—scarcely 
even saw it. tA machi 

One day he spoke, after a long silence, st 
her by his words. ‘“‘Etly I should like you 
send for Roland Staines. I wish to see h It 
you tell him Iam dyicg be will nob refuse my 
entreaty.” : es 

She thought he wandered in his mind, and 
anewerei him soothingly. < praise 

He read her thoughts. 
scious of what I say, dear,” and then a great 
qerniog came upon bim to tell her something of 

pain and love, so that when he was dead ‘she 
would deal him the grace of tender pity. ‘It ta 
of you,” he added, “that I would speak ; and I 
= not delay for your sake, lest my strength: 
me °: ANN: 

“Of me?” she questioned, standing a little 
apart, her face flushed red, and her eyes wide- 
open with dread. ‘What have I to do with 
Roland Staines?” and trembled as she spoke, 

John saw these things, and thought them signs 
of conscious love, and tried to feel no pang 
because her heart had never been bis, “~~~ | 

“Come to me, love!’ he whispered, and she 
went and knelt beside him, but could not meet 
the wistful, eloquent look in the dark eyes she 
feared would soon be closed for ever. ae 

“T am sending for Staines to give him a sacred 
charge, dear. I am dying, and I cannot bear fo 
leave you alone in the world, and those who should 
have loved you have always been hard ae tr 
I did not know Staines long or well, but I } 
him, and I wich to commit you to his care,” 

He fel her tremble under his hand, and heard 
her breath come fast, but could not see her face. 

‘Tam not sorry to die now, but glad, because 
by going I shall insure your happiness. What- 
ever I may siy you will not be offended, recing 
my words are those of a dying man ?” - And still 
she could not speak, but sobbed lowly as if her 
heart were breaking; and the voice that had 
grown dear went on: “So, sweetheart, I leave- 
you to the man you love and have always loved.” 
There he suddenly paused, and all suddenly she 
cried out,— 

“You will kill me with your goodness, But, 
ah! do not, do not send for Roland! Ob, what 
a wretched wife Lhave been | Now I have shown 
you what moat I strive to hide, Now 1 know 
why you have changed. Oh! IT have wrought 
yon nothing but misery. Did I hide my wretched 
story so ill that you could read it in my eyes't 
Let me tell you all now, as I ought to have done 
long, long age. Iam-nodso vile as you think,” 
and there he stayed her with tender hand laid 
on her bowed bead. 

“* Love,” he said, “ [had meant to die without 
speaking, but my strength has failed me, avd even. 
if it is selfish I must tell you all, Do you remem- 
ber the day of the Ridewell Fiower Show? I had 
returned to Mereland in the mornivg to transact 
some im business,” 

~" I remember,” she said, not looking wp, and 
with a dim presentiment of whac ehe should 


hear, 
* Well, I got away by an earlier train than I 
had expected, and when I reached the Lestur- 
it was scarcely four. I was hob and tired, 
and went into the library to rest, You. remém- 
ber the alcove there? It looked so cool and in- 
viting that I sauntered in, and in a short time 
fell intoa dczs. I was awakened by voiecs—they 
were yours aud Captain Stainer.” 
Forgive me,” she breaks in passionately; “I 
had wronged him, but for your sake I should not 
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have listened to his explanation, It was not 
wise, i was not wifely,” with bitter self-reproach ; 
and a terrible dread that she had lost all his love 
by her owa fault, and just as he had grown pre- 
cious to her. 


John interupted almost wearily, — 

* You were not wrong there. A chance should 
bs given every man to clear himself of a false 
charge, and as you loved him you would fain 
snow bim innocent. 

“T did nob mean to listen; I am perfectly 
aware some would say I played.a despicable part, 
but upon my honour I could not speak or move ; 
L heard all that passed between you, and before 
Svsines gueseed it knew you still loved him. 

“T heard it ia your voice, Oh! dear wife, it 
came on me with a terrible shock, I knew, and 
fhad always known, I was not worthy you; but I 
believed you loved me, although you never wit- 
tingly deceived me by word or look, 

“ You were the truest and best of wives, the 
dearest of all companions, and even in the first 
hour of my awakening I think my most promi- 
nend thought was ‘1 have made her suffer through 
my love.’ 

“T remembered all your goodness ; how, during 
our wedded life, you had never spoken one hasty 
or unkind word ; how full you had been of quick 
eympathies and loving interest in all my plans ; 

‘how you tried to understand business terms and 
-business ways, so that you might be perfect as 
my cgompinion. Bat your kindness and affection 
only could not content me. I thirsted for your 
whole heart, and that I had failed to win, so life 
grew bitter and wearisome to me ; and though, 
for your sake, I strove to appear the same I was 
conscious of @ great change in myself, and I know 
you saw ib, and were grieved. 

“* Ah, my dear, my heart emote me often that 
I bad mot ntade your lot a pleasant one, and I was 
always pondering how to" make you happy. I 
uever dreamed you could forget—I never hoped 
that some day you would turn to me, and your 
pain wasas death to me.” 

“Oh!” she cried ; “you kill me with your 
goodness. 1 have never deserved it—never in all 
my days.” 

_ “Teaw, though no other did, that after your 
interview with Roland Staines you suffered much, 
being torn this way by love and pity for him, 
that way by duty, affection (and, curiously 
soough), gratitude to me, What had I dons 
that you should be grateful! By what act of 
grace had I won your affection when your heart 
was his? Ab! love, it will soon be ended now ; 
sud when I am gone, after a reasonable time 
Xoland will come to you and recompense you for 
past sorrow. You will remember it was my 
dying wish that he should make you his wife, 
because 80 you will be happy. Now, Eily, sweet- 


But she said, lifting her face at last, — 

‘No, no! I have no wish to see him again, no 
longer any desire for his love. Oh, John! hus- 
baod { tay dear, my dear ! I am most miserable, 
in that I bave lose your love. ‘This fear of losing 


submission to pain I could win back what ouce I 
did not prias, I should be the happiest creature 
on Heaven's earth. Oh! my dear, my dear! 
speak kindly to me;and bid me hope! Give me 
the blessed thought that some day I shali win 
| forgiveness, and your love again!” aud her grey 
eyes were drowned in bitter tears, so that ehe 
could not see the sudden flash of joy in his, the 
tremulous happiness that smote his face with a 
sudden giory, 

“Eily!”. he said, in a whisper, because love 
was so great that life grew faint with its excess, 
‘‘ gay ft again, that you love me, Wife, wife, say 
it a Mas . 

*'T love you! Iloveyou! with all my breath, 

| with all my being. Iam your wife, not in name 

| only, but in heart now, Say I have not entirely 

| killed the passion once you had for me; say, 
a 

But he bowed over her and kissed her upturned 
face, her tender mouth. ; 

“You are more to me now than ever!” he said, 
“Oh ! love, we will be glad. How can I die and 
leave you ?—oh, for life in which to love you,” 
and alie answered faintly through tears that now 
were happy,— 

“ Surely Heaven will be good to us and spare 
us to each other,” and bowed her head upox bis 
breast. " 





. * + * 


The next day the medical men were surprised 
at the change in John—knew not what cause to 
attribute it to—but they said it was marvellous, 
He was as one given back from the dead, for 
lately they had despaired of his life. Day by 
day he gathered strength and brightness, and 
soon visitors were admitted to his reom, and 
amongst them came Lucy. 

Rily had warned her to say novhing of her 
aunt’s death, but with returning strength John 
had grown very solicitous of her health and 
welfare, and. so pressed his cousin with many 
questions. 

She was a hard, matter-of-fact woman, without 
tact, and grew confused ; and suddenly, to Hily’s 
dismay; told the whole story, not softening a 
detail. 

Eily ran to him, and put her arms about hia, 
kissed him, and showed her love in a hundred 
pretty feminine ways; but the shock had been 
great, ond retarded. his recovery for many days, 
yet Eily’s love bore him through it, and Euy’s 
nursing accomplished great things. 

So in the late autumn they went to Nice, and 
under the genial inflaencs of that warmer 
clime John recovered all his lost strength, until 
the only signs of his terrible ordeal was a large 
scar across the brow, and a similar scar on the 
palm of his right band. * 

They stayed at Nice until the coming of April ; 
then-John said he had led anu idle lite too long, 
and without him the wharf would go to ruin. 
So to Eily’s joy they returned to Mereland, and 
The Grove seemed a changed place because it was 
full of love and light laughter, aud men spoke of 
husband and wife as the happiest married couple 





you has shown ma my heart; and if by a life of 


Almost the firat visivor John received ‘on bis 
return was his cousin Lucy. He shook hanas 
cordially with her, and have called Kily in 
to join them, but Lucy forbade that. 

“T came to see you,” she said; “not your 
wife. I do not love her; but you may tell her 
for the happiness she has given you I thank her, 
and am not ungrateful. shall not see her any 
more, neither shall I see you unless you want 
pandas that fen’t likely. I am going away for 
goo Ong 

A painful scene ensued. In vain he tried to 
combat her wishes, She stood her ground firmly, 
and in the morning she left Mereland never to 
return but once, and then it would be tosay fare- 
well for ever. 
| $0 she passed out of John’s life, though not 
| from his thoughts ; and now aud again she would 
| write a bold, commonplace letter eaying she was 
| well and corafortable, that the work was not hard, 

and the wages were good. 

Later, when John sent her word that a son had 
| been born to him, she replied “ sh» hoped it would 
| increase his happiness, but children were 6 sore 
trouble and expense, and avery doubtful bless- 

ing ;” thab ‘she sent him a dress made by her 
own hands, but if they thought it unworthy of 
acceptance she should not be offended, as possibly 
it was presumption to offer it.” 

John smiled pitifully, and Eily said nothing of 
| what she thought, because Lucy was her hus- 
band’s relative, and she would not pain him 
through her. 





CHAPTER IY, 

THREE years came and went, and it was 4 
early summer, and John T'redennis, with his wife, 
had once more accepted Mrz. Lesturgeon’s urgent 
invitation to visit her ; she added, as an induce- 
ment, that the house was nearly empty, and 
would be so for at least a fortnight ; further she 
urged that Master Tredennis should accompany 
his parents, a3 her little Flossis was lonely, and 
both children would be better for society of their 
own age. 

How vividly Eily recalled the previous visit and 
contrasted its pain and darkness with her present 
happiness and love. She put her arms about 
John’s neck, and kissed him before she spoke. He 
ruffisdher pretty hairaudasked, carcesingly, “Well, 
little wife, what is itt” 

“T want to know,” half timidly, “' if you really 
wish to go to Ridewell—if the idea is pleasant to 
you—because if in your mind there lingera any 
unhappy associations with the place we wiil not 
go, and I will write to decline May’s invite,”’ 

* You will do nothing of the kind,” drawiog 
her dowu upon his knee, “I shall be glad to go. 
Why, pussy, if we had not known sadness we 
should not rightly appreciate present joy ; and 
what grief can touch me whilet I have your 
ae jittle woman? Lst us go, by all means, 





of their acquaintance, 


¥. 
So a few days after they arrived at Ridewell, 
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and were met by Mrs. Lesturgeon and her little 
girl, a small enpy of herself, 

“T am «lad you've come, Eily,” she exclaimed, 
shaking handa; ‘‘and how well you Jook! Mr. 
Tredeonis, you’re more than welcome, Why, what 
has Eily done to you since last we met?” as her 
eyes meet his so fu!l of content, 

“ Do I look very wee-begone ?” John laughed ; 
** that’s the fruit of 1 1arriage. You've no idea 
what a termagant.she is, Mrs.. Lesturgeon. I 
actually go in fear of my life ; and peace miay be 
a lovely thing, but it is unknown to me,” 

“You have cultivated a gift of nonsense,” his 
hoatese said, with her pretty smile ; “' you used to 
be such an extremely grave personage I stood in 
awe of you once.” , 

“Which implies you don’t now; I shall come 
to believe the hackneyed saying. ‘ familiarity 
breeds contempt ;’I have found it so in Kily’s 
case ; she actually dares beard me in my den ; in- 
vades my office, insists that I shall accompany 
her on pleasure jaunts when I'm s0 pressed with 
business I am half erszy ; and I dare not refuse 
her slightest wish,” comifcally. 

“IT have asked an old friend down to meet 
you,” Mre. Lesturgeon said, flying off to another 
subject in her usual rapid way. ‘ I thought it 
would be a pleasant surprise for both, and render 
your visit more agreeable. He will be here to- 
morrow, I believe.” 

“ He! ’ John laughed, “Then it is a man; 
and I warn you I am a very ‘Bluebeard ’ for 
jealousy.” 

“Stupid!” E:ly said, ‘he was not jealous, 
only he had a faucy that variety was charming, 
and so put each wife out of the way as soon as 
he felt symptoms of weariness coming on. Bud 
May, who is our friend?” 

** Roland Staines!” stooping to adjust her 
little girl’s hat, and so missing the glance that 


paseed between husband and wife; '* I hope my 
plan to please you has succeeded 3’ 
*“Couldn’t be sapything better,” John said, 


airily. “He's avery good fellow, and I’m sure 
Rily ie as delighted ze I,” and talking gaily he 
screeved his wife from observation. When they 
Were once more alone she turned to him. 
“ John,” pitifully, al! her anxious soul in her eyes, 
do you trust me fully? Can you see me with 
him without experiencing a fear of my love for 
out" 

* Of course Ican, sweetheart; if I were not so 
sure of your heart, should I be the happy fellow 
Tam? Bub I am sorry for Staines; it’s very 
rough upon him, and has been from the first,” 

“Yes,” softly ; ‘‘ but if all had gone well with 
him I should never have known your love, which 
is dearer.to me now than my very life,” and with 
that she drew down his true face and kiseed it, 

Roland Staines arrived the following day, and 
met Eily with some confusion of manner, but 
this quickly passed ; only when her child ran to 
him and looked up at bim with great, searching 

es, he caught him in his arme, and held him 

while his breath came in great gasps, 
which frightened little Jack. “Is you ill, poor 
man ?'’ and slipping from him, soon forgot him 
in his frolic with Flossie Lesturgeon. 

That evening Roland found himself in a dis- 
tant part of the garden, with Eily for his only 
companion. “ You are very happy,” he said, 
gravely, meeting her cleareyes witha steady look. 

“Very,” she answered with sweet solemnity, 
“ fleaven has been very good to me.” Then 

ickly, as if afraid of her own words, “* one day 
Ties to hear you are happily married.” 

ge mf ball not marry, but knowing your bliss J 
am content, Your husband is devoted to you.” 

“Ah, yes! Ido not wish to recall any past 
pain toyou, but I want you to understand all 
John's goodness to me, and that you cannot do 
unless I refer to one scene in our lives, Captain 
Staines, when you explained your conduct to me 
in the library, my husband was in the alcove and 
overheard all that passed between us. But he 
kept his secret, was kinder to me if possible than 
before, never by word cr look reproached me, 
maintained perfect silence as to the cause of the 
change I saw in him until he lay on what we 
supposed to be his death-bed. Then he told me 
all, not that he might cast blame upor me, or 
makeme wretched, but because thelove he had for 





me—the yearnirg to show what great tencernces 
he had Javished upon me—cried out in his heart 
and forved him to speech. Io that hour, when I 
learned how justly dear he was to me, when I 
feared that I had forfeited and lost hia love for 
ever, he treated me with fondest consideration. 
Ah ! if I did not love him what a guilty wretch 
Ishould be! I should expect the very stones in 
the streets to cry shame on wy irgratitude,” 

* You are right,” Roland said, although his 
grave face grew sterner with hia’ pain, “John 
Tredennis deserves al! the love and devotion you 
can ee.* him!” 

Mrs. Lesturgeon sailed up to them at this 
point, 

“Captain Staines, Miss Bancroft has promised 
to run down for a few days!” 

“Then I promise you I shail run ff!” 
Roland responded, witha laugh. “I know what 
trap you are laying for me. Like the doll’s 
dressmaker of Dickensonian creation, ‘I know 
your tricks and your manners ;’ and when I 
cannot fight successfully sgainst them shall cave 
myself by flight !"’ 

Mrs. Lesturgeon spread out her little bands in 
despair. 

“He’s a most unsatisfactory creature, Ely, 
and so ungrateful. He’s always disappointing 
me and frustrating my plans. How many nice 
girla have J presented to you?” 

“Don’t know, Mrs. Leaturgeon ; according to 
you they are all nice,” 

“And some of theni were heiresses |” 1egret- 
fully. ’ 

“Couldn't I take the gold without the lady ?” 

“Oh, you mercenary creature! I thorght 
soldiers never cared much for money? There 
was Miss Anderson (you remember her, Bily), 
handsome and accomplished; she would have 
made you a good wife! Then there was Bertha 
Arliss, as amiable as she was pretty-———” 

‘Pray epare me!” pleaded the Captain ; 
“and in future leave me to my bachelor free- 
dom, I like it!’ 

** Then you are a heathen !” 

. * * * + 

Two years later Lucy went down to Mereland 
to say ** good-bye.” 

She had left her situation, and was about to 
emigrate to New Zealand, She was to go with a 
family she had long known, and one of whose 
members wished to marry her. 

When Master Jack ran into the room where she 
was sitting, waiting for John and Eily, who were 
out, she caught him in her arms and looked 
passionately into his eyes, and crying. *‘ You 
have her face! but your eyes are his!” kissed 
him again and again ; and afterwards, when the 
baby, a toddling, fair. haired mite ws lifted to 
her, could find no room in her heart for her, 
because she had nothing of her father in her 
look or features. 

She was made very welcome, but at evening 
ehe would go ; and when shereached the summit 
of a litile hill she turned to look back, 

“There is Eily |!” said John, who was with 
her. 

* How pretty stie is!” she sighed, and, waving 
her hand, wa)ked on. 


[THE END.] 








A CONVERTIBLE tandem is one of the novelties 
of the year, A novelty coupling snd hinge make 
ft possible to change a double diamond into a 
drop frame front and diamond rear, or the dia- 
mond front avd drop rear, or a double drop- 
frame, By removing the central portion it can 
be made into sing'e bicycle, and this can be 
made either diamond or drop, at will, This bas 
its points of convenience, as one machine can be 
psed either for gentlemen, for ladies or for both, 
as the ca:e may be. ois claimed as a part of 
the advantage of this idea that the whee! re- 
tains all of irs grace and fine lines, whatever the 
adjustment may be, 
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GREY HAIER 
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FPACETIZ. 


Wuar word may be 5geaaaee quicker ‘by 
adding a syllable? Quic 

Dramatic Critic: **Tbat sailor’s chorus was 
awful. What was the matter!” Stage Mana- 
ger: “The tars couldn’t get the right pitch,” 

Tamez By Compartson.— Parker: ‘‘ You bad a 
lively time at your club last night, did you not?” 
Newlywed: “I thought so till I got home,” 

Ciara: “I suppose the brightest moment in 
your life was when Jack proposed!” Cora: 
“ Brightest? There wasn’t a particle of light 
in the room.” 

A runny little boy was asked the other day 
what was meant by “sins of omission,’ and he 
responded without any pause or hesitation,— 
“The sins we bave forgotten to commit.” 

“ Waar became of your ladies’ debating club?” 
“We had to disband. We couldn’t find a girl 
who would act as chairman, and keep still while 
the rest of us talked.” 

Tommy: “I think mamma is an awful gossip.” 
Ethel: Oh, Tommy! how can you ssy such a 
thing?” “Well, she is; everything I do she 


immediately goes and tells papa. 1 hate gossip,” - 


New Lopcsr (sarcasticaliy): ‘Is this all the 
soap there is in the room ? Landlady (decidedly) : 
“Yes, sir; all I can allow in one room.” New 
Lodger : “ Weill, I'll taks two more rooms, I've 
got to wash my face in the morning.” 

Netiy: “1 understand you went to the opera 
last vight. Were the singers in good voice!” 
Mabel: “Good voice? Well, I should say so. 
Why, you could hear them all the evening above 
the conversation |” 

“Tuer goes Mrs, Chatwicks. What does she 
come to Bournemouth for?” ‘She wants to get 
rid of her rheumatism.” ‘‘ But why does she 
bring her three daughters along!” “Ob, she 
wants to get rid of them too.” 

“Crartig,” said Mrs. Newbride, “mamma 
and the girls are coming to spend a month with 
us.” “Not if I know it, hen we were en- 
gaged you insisted upon my loving you for your- 
self alone. I want you that way,” replied the 
ingenious Benedict. 

A urrre girl of tender years, who had been 
attending one of the public kintergardens, fel! 
froma ladder. Her mother caught her up from 
the ground in terror, exclaiming,—‘‘ Ob, darling, 
how did you fall?” “ Vertically,” replied the 
child, without a second's hesitation. 

“ You'Ly plaze lave your umbreller or cane ab 
the dure, sor” sald the new Irish attendant at 
the picture gallery. “Very proper regulation,” 
said the visitor; ‘but as it happens I have 
neither.” “Then go and get one. No one is 
allowed to enter unless he laves his umbreller or 
cane at the dure, You may read the card your- 
self, sor,” 

Wiis bad swallowed a penny, and his mother 
was very much alarmed. “ , send for a 
doctor,” she called to her sister. ‘ Willie has 
ewallowed a penny.” The frightened boy looked 
up. “No, mamma,” he said, '‘ send for the min- 
ister," “* Did you say the minister 1’’ asked his 
mother in . —" Yes, because papa says he 
can get money out of anybody.” 

A rector in a Suffolk village who was disliked 
in the parish had a curate who was very popular, 
and who on leaving was presented with a testi- 
monial. This excited the envy and wrath of the 
rector, and meeting with an old lady one day, 
he said, “Iam surprised, Mrs. Bloom that you 
should have subscribed to this testimonial.” 
“Why, tir,” eaid the old lady, ‘if you'd been 
going I'd ’ave subscribed double.” 

Ty a certain part of Banffshire, where the roads 
are precipitous, a little gin! was one day em- 
ployed herding cows. A minister newly settled 
in the parish coming suddenly upon her remarked, 
“These are awfu’ hills you have here, lassie.’ 
Overcome, doubtless, with the feeling of awe for 
the cloth so common in rural Scotland, the 
frightened lassie answered in apologetic tones, 
, sir, they were here afore we cam’ !” 





‘© Waar I want,” eaid the eminrnt counse , “*is | 
to prove that my client is mevtally defici nt.” 
“Certainly,” replied his brotbarQ.C. “ Tiere 
“won't be the least trouble in showing that, «> 
long as he has employed you to defend him,” 

Asmat. boy, aged eight, has already | 
contracted the very bad habi'; of smoking when- 
ever he gets a chance. The other evening, after 
he had been put to bed, his father wen upstairs 
to the room where he was, and began to search 
the youngster’s pockets, The boy lay watching 
him for a few minutes, then suddenly sat up and 
exclaimed, Digs = I oe 1 I bocht | 
&@ penpywor garettes the day for & present 
tae ye.” And just then his father drew four 
cigarettes out of one of theamall pockets. Need- | 
less to say, he escaped that time.” 

An Irishman one day went running into a 
farmyard and cried for a spade. I'he farmer, 
coming out, demanded what he wanted with it, 
when Pat replied that his friend had stuck in a 
bog, and he wanted to dig him out. ‘‘ How far 
in is he?” inquired the farmer. ‘' Up to the 
ankles,” said Pat. “Is that all?” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ Then he can pull himself out again, 
You'll get no spade here.” Pat, scratching his 
head, whilst his face bore evident signs of grief, 
eg out, ‘Och! but be jabers, he’s in head 

ob!” 

Ov® fine Sunday morning a tourist arrived at 
a kirk in Argyllshire, intending to enter for 
the English service as soon as the Gaelic was 
over. “ Is the Gaelic service over?” he inquired | 
of the beadle, “No, but it will nob be fery 
long.” So the tourist strolled out into the 
churchyard, where the tombstones lay deep in 
the long grass. By-and-by he was recalled by 
the shouts of the beadle, who stood at the door 
waving at him, ‘But is the Gaelic service 
over!” he asked, once more. “Oh, ay! it will 
be over.” ‘But I have not seen the congrega- 
tion; which way did ib go?” The beadle 
directed his attention to a solitary figure slow 
— his way up the hill, and said, ‘‘ That's 

m., : 





© | met Mies Shapely out shopping to-day, and 
I never before realised what a loud voice she 
bas.’ “ But you must remember, my dear, that 
she was a king for a pair of number two shoes.” 


“Whar would you say to a good steady job of 
work {” asked the kind woman, ‘“ What would 
I say to a jub of work?” repeated Lazy Law- 
rance. ' Missue, it would be impossible for me 
to repeat to a lady what I would eay to it !” 















DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures Instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘* E,,”’ 


Karvuross, Lrp., Huppensriz», for free saxaplea, 
with name of nearest agent. 





LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and with the greatest ease 
by wearing Prver’s Lovis Boots. No hideous boots or 
unsightly irons. Write for pamphlet,—L. BR. PINET, 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Oxford: 
Street, London. 





EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FiT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


DIAGONAL SEA 


CORSETS. 


Patented in England and on ths 
inent. 


NGLYd 
=z“ L 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and 
all the Fashionable Colours and 
65 Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
eon and Couti?. 

ee 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
: r pair and upwards. 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
F Sold by the principal Draper» 
and Ladies’ Outfitters, 








Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes : 


these and 


and have never suffered from it 





Mrs. THOS. A 


that I add my testimony to the effects of your 
For. years 1 was afflicted with severe pains in the body, 
arising from 


WIND & INDIGESTION. 


At times my sufferings were excruciating, and night after night 
I have sat up having hot turpentine flannels, &c., applied; but 

all other means produced no beneficial results. After 
taking a few doses of your WIND PILLS I lost all the pain, 








“Tt is with grateful feelings 
IND PILLS. 


since. I am recommending 


them largely to my friends.” 


PAGE WOODGOGK'S WIND PILLS 


Being PURELY VEGETABLE, TASTELESS, and 
MILD and TONIC in their action, 
may be taken with perfect safety by the most delicate 
of either sex. 
ALE, SUFFERERS from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, 
Wind on the Stomach, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, &c., should avail themselves of this 
most Excellent Medicine. 
All Medicine Vendors, 1/14 and 2/9. 
stamps from -- 


Post free for P.O. or 


PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Princess of Wales has decided to remain 
quietly in Norfolk until the end of nexb month 
or the beginning of May, when she will come to 
London for the very busy and exciting season that 
lies before ber. is 

Apovt five thousand invitations will be issued 
by the Lord Chamberlain for the Royal garden 
party which is to be given at Buckingham Palace 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 23rd. 

Patncess Lovis or Barrenserc is going 
shortly to St, Petersburg on a visit to her sister, 
the Express of Russia, whose accouchement is 
expected in a few weeks, after which she will 
come to Eagland for a few weeks, and {s to join 
the Queen at Balmoral early in June, 

THs three remaining Drawing Rooms of the 
sc1aon will all be heldia May by the Princess of 
Vales, as, according to present arrangements, 
the Qusen will not again visit London until she 
comes up from Windscr Castle to Buckingham 
Palace on Monday, June 213', for the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations. 

Tr is intended to hold a great Naval review at 
Spithead about the miidie of July, after the 
arrival of the Court at Osborne, and the Queen 
will inspec! the fleet from the quarterdeck of the 
Royal yacht, If Her Majesty does not feel 
equal to attending the review she will be repre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales, 

Tae Thanksgiving Services will all be held on 
Sanday, June 20th, Oo that day the Queen 
herself and several members of the Royal Family 
will attend a special service in the mausoleum at 
Frogmore, when there is to be celebration of the 
Holy Communion and a sermon by the Bishop of 
Wiachester. Oa this day aleo there will be 
special preachers and special authems at the 
services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, and most other churches. 

Tue Excelsior Hotel Regina, at Cimilez, where 
the Queen is to stay during her visit to the Con- 
tinent, occupies a site on a commanding elevation 
whence the most delightful views of the blue 
Mediterranean and along stretch of the Maritime 
Alps may be obtained, The outlook is indeed 
one of the moet striking that can be found ia 
any part of Southern France, the bay and groves 
of palm and orange trees making up a scene of 
great beauty. The hotel itself is five stories 
high, with a magnificent frontage extending more 
than six hundred feet. There sreabout one hun- 
dred and fifty rooms in the gection of the hotel 
which the Queen will occupy, and rumour has it 
that Her Majesty has paid a very heavy price for 
their use during her stay. 

A wrw Royal train of six carriages is now in 
courae of construction at Swindon, and its 
elaborate internal and external decoration is 
engrossing the attention of some of the most 
expert artiste employed by the Great Western 
Railway. The only wood used throughout is 
mahogany of the fiaest quality, and the doors 
of the Queen's carriage are so contrived as to 
allow of the entrance of two attendants, one 
at either side of Her Majesty. It is arranged 
that the approach to the Royal saloon fs to be 
exactly on a level with the platform, so as to 
dispense entirely with any necessity for the use 
of steps, ; 

The particular part which the City will take in 
the Royal pageantry ha: aot yet been settled by 
the Court officials, but it is expected that the Lord 
Mayor, wearing his ermine robes, with the State 
officers, will receive her Majesty, on horseback, 
at the Temple, and present her with the City 
sword. Pussibly some of the Aldermen and the 
Sheriffs in carriages will precede the Royal pro- 
cession, but there will “be no deputation of 
citizens on horseback, as waa the case at the 
Thanksgiving visit twenty-five years ago. The 
statement that an address is to be presented to 
the Q 1een outside the Mansion House is believed 
to be erroneous, the Address to the Crowa will 
be subsequently presented at Windsor, with the 
customary formalities, the corporation having, by 
ancient usage, the privilege of presenting 
Addresses to the Sovereign in person. 
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STATISTIOS. 


Av the first of the year the armies of the 
world numbered 4,500,000 men. 

Lonpow has # resident population of nearly 
1,600 profeesional orchestral instrumentalists, 
OF this total nearly 700 are violinists. 

Ir is estimated that the human family living 
on the earth to-day consists of about 1,450,000,000 
individuals. 

Russia has the most rapidly gp es popu- 
lation in the world. The growth during the 
last hundred yeare has been a fraction less than 
1,000,000 annually. 

Tx Great Britain, France, and the United 
States there are one hundred and eeventy- 
nine institutions for tho benefit of the deaf, 
haviog 1,200 teachers and 12,500 pupils. 





GEMS. 


Keer to your calling ; let no man induce you 
to abandon that which you have studied for 
years in the vain attempt to learn a new 
trade in a month. Success springs from in- 
dustry and perseverance, 

Tux besb way to remember is to 
thoroughly understand it, and to 1 
it to mind. By reading continually, with great 
attention, and never leaving a without 
comprehending it well, we cannot to im- 
prove the memory. 

Ir is a truth which needs continual em- 
phasis that the highest work for anyone fs 
that which he can do best. A weak lawyer, 
an ivefficient physician, an incapable financier 
are vastly inferior as men and as workers to the 
skilled mechanic or the well-trained labourer who 
knows his work and does it with thoroughness 
and self-respect. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Borrermitk Prs.—Two beaten to 1 froth, 
half a teacup of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, 
one pint of buttermilk, and one tablespoonful of 
butter, Whisk all together, and bake with one 
crust. Add any spice or flavouring desired. 


Banana Prppina.—Cut ¢ cake in slices, 
and in a glass dish pub @ layer of cake 
and a layer of bananas sliced, Make a aoft 


custard, flavour with alittle wine and pour over 
it. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
and heap over the whole. . 

Brack Currant Jatty,—Four pounds black 

currants, sugar; pick the fruit and pub it in a 

elly pan with cold water enough to cover it ; let 
it’boii ten minutes or longer till it Is sofb, then 
equeezs the juice through a cheese cloth or jelly 
bag ; toeach pint of water put one pound sugar, 
boil ten minutes, and put in pots. 

Curp CHuerse Cakes,—Take & pint and a half 
of new milk, and curdle it with a teaspoonful of 
strong reunet, Break the curd with a wooden 
spoon, and drain the whey from it. Add to the 
curd one well-beaten egg, a. dessertapoonful of 
brandy, s tablespoonful of sugar, currants and 
chopped candied peel. Flavour with grated lemon 
rind to taste. Line some patty-pans with good 
puff paste, fill wich the mixture, and bake, 

Rep Currant Jetty.—Four pounds of red 
currants, four breakfast cups of water, sugar ; 
pick the currants of leaves and larger sticks, and 
put them ina jelly pan with the water; when 
it boils up, let it gently boil ten minutes : put 
it ina jelly bag and oh Foam: measure the 
juice, and to each ‘Cup put a pound 
of sugar; when it bale up boil Ps yy fe) conan 
and put in pots; one pint of liquid is just one 
pound—that is, sixteen ouncee, 
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"MISCELLANEOUS. 


No under eixteen years of age is per- 
mited 10 enters theatre or tavern in Beligo- 

‘A SpaNrsH Inventot renders from gtasshoppers 
a fatty substance which is declared to make the 
finest soap yet produced. 

Tus King of the Belgians will again — 
England on Jane 10th, and will. remain 
throughout the Diamond Jubilee fates, 

’ A Rossiaw nobleman bas followed the advice 
of Count Tolstoi, and divided his estates among 
the peasants, reserving but seven acres for his 
own cultivation. aaNet 

Waar is claimed to be the most powerful ldco- 
motive in the world has just been completed at 
Liége. Ata trial trip a speed of forty-six miles 
an hour was attained with a load of 
each containing a dead weight of twelve 

Tus director of the work of pesky omnes 4 


vicit 


H 


ploration Fund is reported to have discovered 
the staircase to the Pool of Siloam, The 
staircase is f ti wide and extends back 
from the pool a distance of 200 ft. 


A macunye has been invented that’ will paste 
paper-labele on one hundred thousand cans in 
ten hours. There is an endless ; 
rolling cans on a kind of chute, and each cap 
picks up a label as it passes. ei 

Froatina beds of seaweed, which are often meb 
with in mid-ocean, have been observed to reduce 
the height of waves, like ofl thrown upon the 
water. Taking advantage of this fact, a scien- 
tist has invented a thin cotton or silken net to 
answer the same 

Tue costliest crown is that worn by the Txar 
of Russia on ceremon' t is sur- 


& 


diamonds, resting upon an immense uncut bud 
polished ruby. The ruby rests on eleven 
diamonds, which in turn rests on a mat of . 


MBLANCHOLY seems to be unknown in Japan. 
The toil of the lowest and poorest is 
by merry words and laughter. Light-hearted 
happiness is a part of the nature of the. race as 
cress, Partly owing. to thelr delightfalgllamie, 
eyes, Partly o to i 
and their pe a surrow possibly re- 
sults in greater fro smallness of 
their wants, and the ease with which these are 
supplied, so that the cares of life do pee one 
them down with a heavy burden, It must 
admitted that the women of Japan do not come 
up to our atandard of beauty ; but looked on 
amid their own netural surroundings, th 
picturesqueness irresistibly to the. 
artistic sense, The merry little dame in 
lovely national dress, with her big 
silk ensh, her glossy 
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which is always gentle and delightful, never 
or oppressive. Kissing, whether in courtship 
domestic life, is not indulged in by the Ja 
who look upon the custom with 
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NOTICES “TO ora ace mor 


C. s--vine bildie aly Chelsea Hospital, 

Country Matp.—The War Office is in Pall-mall, 8. W. 

Frrome.— Possibly the will may be at Somerset House. 

Fortory.—Yes ; it would be bigamy, and that itis a 
criminal offence. 


SscrEcy.—The proper name should be given or com- 
plications may arise. 

Hi M.22He is entitled, under the agreement, to a 
month's notice, 


Bovey. Neither brothers nor sisters have any claim 
where @ man is survived by children, 

Carewory Moruer — His success in it will depend 
naturally-upon his application. 

2 P. value is what they will fetch. Prices for 
such curios immensely. . 

Narorsox.—The Army Reserve was last called out 
in 1885. 

Myaza.—BSoldters who are discharged through disable- 
ment by wounds receive a pension. 

L, 6.—French is the language used in the law courts 
of the Channel Islands. 


Appuicaxt.—Make application by letter, enclosing 
qualifications and and copes of test! i Ppa 


ot tes 
lovonaxce. ---Yes, a codici! to a will earryiten be omen 
attested in the same way as the original 
Surrerinc.—The on! cure fer Tagrewing Soe tna 
ttre thom sty on expertencd ehvoped 
Nonsz.—Powdere 


ppt wn yl and 
applied to fresh oe 8 a i a top them from bleeding. 
Aramt.—It depends on the department you wish to 
enter, Purchase a guide to the Uivil Service. 
lawonAMus.—A generation is usually computed at 
thirty-three years, or three generations to a century. 
Cautious Osz.—It is best'to consult a physician before 
using any preparation with which you are not familiar. 
Wid Mader ~If you are on sufficiently intimate 
terms to drop the surname. 


Puss.~—-If you keep the animal must take out a 
i y eep ' you 

Inquraga.— You would get the information mentioned 
from the secretary. 


Manie.—Many do so every year ; everything depends 
on the tam hinosoll, ~ 
E.G. T.—Balistment in th is t 

&Z me oP alla agen open to? mem- 


Faooars.—The mw noe sentence is, ‘ Evil be 
to him who evil 

TMMORTELLE. ~ ps called immortelies on account 
of their not fading for a long period. 

Nor Brows Mar.—TIn both Scotch and English law 
the answer to your question is yes. 

Curpzn.—There is jek "centre" of England, nor of 
any other irregularly-shaped surface. 

Worremp Pa.—A AOE 2 lable for his son's debts 
contracted when under age for necessaries alone. 

ree ia no cure; probably grow out of 


a. A. T—A billion” English notation is a 
tuillion millions, In Canttnontel notation it isa ton 
sand millions. 


Dorver.—If the 


is of considerable value, it 
would be well to get a solicitor 
proper will, 


to draw ups 


Syake Onanman.—When a snake sheds its skin, 

wich if doce three or four times yess, the skin of the 

@ye comes off with the rest, 

iecthne caertn tenia evein of She realm m4 
nufacturing ornamen’ ‘ou can ogecute: 

if you deface coin in cdrecitien ” 

eee June e a not aware of any safe or 

wa remo 
il y ade g superfluous hairs except 


8su.—Rice paper is not made from either rice or rice 
Siteane pithy plant found in China, Corea, 


_ aver Rhea 's chirping noise, as it is called, 
Produced by the friction win; , 
ph cheese oy 8 om of their elytra, or wing cases 


=a “m6 Im resist sunflower seeds. A 
an baited theseseeds is the most ¢ffective method 


samavialiehoar to the Coen On <= must 

Sines ; ” 
MoLty ApPrs.—We ald my 

only trifling with zou, monid ip wal ta or 

no attention to Tenntnzions 


Mivorr.— You can use calico if you ote it, but the 
beet bags are made of strong twine nettin 


FROM MARCH TO JUNE, 


aoe Som hn wind across the moor, 
in the ws 


Yet PA ci np help we find, 
P; winter's reign 1s o'er, 
As one by one its chains unbind : 


Per eeene: ee enere, 


Here 
To 6) with joy advancing hours. 3 


Thus to ph ney ae love + haem Pe surprise, 
She to life hope’s hidden powers ; 
Fear’s nae cold before her flies 
Tn sun and showers | 


The gladsome May, with smiling face, 
one a weaeorens Se She wag"s 
e winsome grace— 
gladsome May! 

She -Swirnny 4 fy mind another fay, 
I can ever trace 
By bud and blocen of all things gay : 


One gladdens every arid place, 
And one makes sunshine flash and play 
Throughout the realras of endless apace-— 
My gladsome May ' 


The joyous June, with time's soft tread, 
Sur the world and blest us soon, 
How beautiful the skies o’erhead 
Of joyous eo! 
go how the birds renew love's tune, 
sparkling spray fair fountains shed, 
oni ‘hie is love's sweet summer noon ! 


And to tay heart are pleasures led 
Like stars that wat wv ond gabe gue 
For lo! this month ts w! I wed 
My joyous June! 


his father, no matter whero he is 
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Beavty.—While beauty is a most desirable possession, 
it is by no means one of the most important of the 
P of a-woman. Intelligence, the faculty of 

le, the ability to entertain 

saying just the right thing at the 

intimate acquaintance with that 
enables iA by fill ee Ne coy space or take a hand in any 
these things are current coin in soclety. ‘ 

Sheil dioica, are usually held in 
ee when vacancies ores ; if you write now to 

Secretary, Civil Service mission, Cannon-row, 
Westminster, 8.W., for mabjouta set to candidates for 
assistant ins of factories, with ted details sen es 
of next examination, will get print 
on to you gratis; the first however, is to et your. 
self nominated by u member of Parliament to 5 
Secretary to have your name put on his list. . 


Suansy Genter. — black lace can be made to 


: SO Mike new DY, Ore tan fok bath, Take one- 
of 


foarth -black ink, one-fourth cup- 
tul of , @ small lump of mucilage, dissolved in one 
fourth cupful of water. Mix ail together and dip 
in your lace. After thoroughly pagum | it, hang ft up 
= Mngt and, when drying, gently pull out the edges ; 

hen almost dry, fold and press between the covers of 
a a lees book, or between heavy weights. 


Jox.—Gutta percha cement is made by melting 
gpg a common pan two paits of common pitch 
one part of gutta aes when thoroughly 
pg ape arth igee yeea using soften till it is 
he consistence of thin hte spread on leather 
aemarerhe joined, heat the os. percha, and prees 
upon the solutioned leather surface ee 80 as to 
exclude all air, both india rubber and gutta percha 
solutions can be had ready-made. 








worl Lonvon Reapxre can be sent aki ar usr the 
‘wor. eo, ea) tor Quartariv, 
a whiitine om era Bich: 7 


y subscription. 
. "the Monthly io as Part, is 
Eight Shillings and pence, post. -frée, 
Aw Baox N gene in 
mh may be had of oll Booksellers. i 
a ti ety 429, p bog 
gi a gr 
“. 


egal dela 
Three-halfpence. 


Penny, post-free, 
Qf Avy Lerrers To et Appamsxn fo Tee Boerre or 
Tux Loxpox Reaper, 26, 6, Gatherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cox. Taw deslene s.sane, taleee hie nationality from | att 44t Wo cannot nndertake to return refowe¢ manu 








hold. Fifty different perfumes. 
without one. 
return. 


’ |£35 FOR YOU £35 


This money will be given to purchasers of the 


CLARENCE SCENT S/¢ 
who can solve the 34 Square. 

Specially imported, useful and ornamental, handsomely tinted, 

from which emanates a beautiful odour, suffusing the whole house- 

No jady or gentleman should be 

Price 1s., post-free, neatly packed and sent per 


CHET 





with 16 "divisions as shown in 


DIRECTIONS. The figures to be used are 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Copy out on a sheet of paper a square 


, then arrange the figures 


from 1 to 16 (using no same figure twice) i in order to make a total 
of 84 on each of the four lines as shown, from left to right, NOT 
top to bottom, then send your order for SCENT SAC Et, en- 
closing postal order or stamps for 1s., and stamped directed 
enyelope.for Prize Results, &¢., to 
Miss A. CLARENCE, The mazesee Toliet Co 
6, Bridgwater Street, “London, B.C. 

N.B.—The £35 is given in order to further introduce the 
CLARENCE SCENT SACHET, which will be sent on a of order. 
Should there be more than one correct, the £85 will be divided, 
consequently should you be correct you are certain to be a prize 
winner. You will know whether you are correct within twenty- 
four hours. This competition closes on Saturday, May 1, 1897. 
Prizes, Results, &c., will be despatched on Monday, May 3, 1897. 
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at . * Are’ universally admitted to be worth a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous : 
a! BEEG 4 AM S p ILS Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness x 
i and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, j 
; hat Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Sourvy, Blotches on the Skin, H 
ai Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. f 


and they will be acknowledged to be 


BEECHAM'S PILLS WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. || _ 


j For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses of them carry off | 
all humours, open all obstructions, and bring about all that is required. No female | 
should be without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 


PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken acco \ 


5 to the directions given with each box they will soon restore females of all ages to so 
and robust health. This has been proved by thousands who have tried them and found 
the benefits which are ensured by their use. 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all disorders of the Liver, they act 
like ‘‘ Magic,” and a faw doses will be found to work wonders upon the most important 


5 organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole Muscular System, restore 
the long-lost Complexion, bring: back the keen edge of Appetite, and arouse into action, 
with the Rosebud of Health, the whole physical energy of the human frame. These 
are Facts testified continually by members of all classes of Society ; and one of the ‘ 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 


: ~BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM’S PILLS IN THE WORLD, BEING 


HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS Six Million Boxes Pen ANNup.. 


Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, and Sold by all Draggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere, in boxes 94d., 1s. 1$d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


Hi The ls. 13d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
ee ee =— == SS 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is 
composed of the best-known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposits upon the teeth, 
and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


BEECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste need ocour; 


ve packages are pretiy for the toilet table, and most conveniont for the travelling bag. 


ih ’ The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done 
yh 3 1 it in countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, 
Ht 
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